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ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
"V-GROUPS” 


Foreword 
A LL agree that co-operation is needed be- 


tween employers and employees in the so- 
lution of our economic problems. The National 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and officials of labor 
unions and of our government have expressed 
their confidence in the ability of management and 
labor to effect this co-operation. Many agree that 
this co-operation will take some form of indus- 
trial democracy. 

In 1923 Frank Morrison of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor said that it is ““industry’s mani- 
fest duty” to build up industrial democracy. 
Philip Murray of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations strongly advocates self-government in 
industry. Clergymen of various denominations 
urge the formation of a co-operative board repre- 
senting capital, labor, the government, and the 
consumer. It need hardly be mentioned that the 
famous letters “Reconstruction of the Social 
Order’ and “‘Atheistic Communism” by Pius XI 
propose self-government in industry. 

Self-governing boards for each industry in some 
form or another have been recommended by dif- 
ferent groups. Some sort of democratic organiza- 


tion of industry has been proposed by Gerard . 


Swope, Stuart Chase, Michael O’Shaughnessy 
(editor of O’Shaughnessy’s Oil Reports), Jay 
Franklin, the AFL, the CIO, the Association for 


- Economic Freedom, and others. The idea is by no 


means untried in the United States. Many or- 
ganizations are either completed or half-complet- 
ed. 

The professions are so highly organized that 
very little change would be needed to form the 
type of group advocated here. The physicians 
and lawyers have their American Medical Asso- 


ciation and Bar Association for self-government 


q 
| 
E 


accountants 


within the professions. Engineers, 
Pro- 


and other professions have similar groups. 


fessional baseball has its own powerful govern- 


— 
industries. 


ment, with laws worked out in detail, and strict 
enforcement. The case is very much the same 
in professional football. Practically all of the 
employers’ associations and labor unions are one- 
sided; that is, they organize only one side of an 
industry. The complete organization for an in- 
dustry should grow out of the groups which al- / 
ready exist—the unions and employers’ associ- 
ations. 

In a similar way the Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion seems to be one-sided, but can easily be de- 
veloped into a group organizing the whole indus- 
try. Walnuts, like citrus products, are sold 
through co-operatives. Such co-operatives are 
half-completed occupational organizations; the 
United States has co-operatives and credit unions 
by the thousand. In banking the old Federal Re- 
serve plan called for government in each district. 

In these pages we call for a system of work 
councils in each occupation. We ask for. joint 


NATIONAL 
< COUNCILS 


REGIONAL 
< COUNCILS 


LoOcAL or 
city Guneits 


Fig. No. 1. 


councils of management_and labor in the various 
~ The purpose of this plan is to over- 
come certain obstacles to the success of our eco- 
nomic system. We have hit some bad “snags” in 
the past and will do so for years to come unless 
a solution is found. 

At the present time management and labor are 
set against each other on opposite sides of the 
labor market. This is not the fault of either 
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group but is simply part of the system which has 
developed. The present arrangement has two ef- 
fects: the struggle over wages grows into a class 
struggle, which is bad for society, and the strug- 
gle slows up production and income. 

The first effect might be called social, and the 
second economic. Internal strife is bad for a na- 
tion; an atmosphere of distrust and hatred is bad 
for the nation’s citizens. If we were prosperous 
and yet had such hatred, we would be badly off. 
Internal strife between management and labor 
does, of course, prevent prosperity. 

The most important set-up in each occupation 
must ot be an organization of management and 
labor which puts employers and employees in two 
hostile camps on either side of the labor market. 

The application of this plan to wartime condi- 
tions is outside the scope of this paper, which is 
concerned with a plan for post-war conditions 
Our exact purpose may be put before the reader 
briefly in this way: let the reader consider a medi- 
cal society. As every one knows, doctors form 
their own association for self-government in their 
line of work. 


Through the association the, doctors regulate 
standards of admission to practice, type of educa- 
tion and length of apprenticeship. Their rules 
are enforced by the legal machinery of the State. 
They exercise some control over fees, and the 
practices connected with the taking of fees; their 
rules on advertising are very stringent. The doc- 
tors, therefore, exercise pretty complete self-gov- 
ernment in their own field. In this article a “V” 
group is proposed for each industry, having 
about the same powers as the medical association. 


The industrial council will differ in one or two 
very important respects from the medical associ- 
ation. One difference is immediately evident: the 
industrial group will be designed to bring em- 
ployers and employees together. Secondly the in- 
dustrial and professional councils of the future 
must be designed with an eye to the co-operation 
of all industries. 


Table No. 1 


The following table shows the number of men 
employed in each occupation. The number given 
is an average for a period of years. Each group 
organized as a whole should send representatives 
to a National Economic Council. A region about 
the size of a Federal Reserve District should have 
its own council bringing together various occupa- 
tions. Cities should have similar councils. 


Thousands Representatives 


MUGS) caksccssaeessvzes = csssseemaptoomsees tone 984 
ood puodcts) \s..-..c1emeersseseres 880 
TPERULICS On. scateaticeressoxdestarecewreteroeeee 1,814 
PROTEST WOROGUCES te ..ss-ceeeeemteeesrss 694 
PAT CT pects: <ces <cnc-s=.tascdecesreenmmeeet neers 264 
Printing, publishing ............00 353 
Gheémicals!\) .ocs.s.stsz ct stevearemeenserenes 314 
Petrol. and coal products........ 106 
Rubber 129 
Leather 331 
Stone, clay and) @lassite....-ce-. 300 
Iron and steel—not includ- 

ing ana Chimes a-. seereesestesens 1,166 
Metals=—not ancl. 1r0nesee.s--s 270 


Machines—not for transport.. 955 
Autos and all transport 


QUI DPINCTIC Gi.s.tceosemeere reese eee 623 
Agriculture: .2..s..c.2ci0cs-asmaneeseeeees 11,000 2 
Transport—Railroads, etce....... 3,800 
PLACG Ms iets tleeccd lus See eee 6,000 if 
IPUbliG ASerVICe! -s.cceneeee eee OL 
Domestic and Personal Service 4,900 if 
ClErICalS Gicticc.cess-stectt eee ee 4,000 


MNOSANANH NED PHPBB HEE E DDD 


Construction—Building trades 2,500 


The V-Group Considered in Itself 


Association is natural to man; men have always 
banded together for their mutual protection, 
comfort, and convenience. Perhaps we have 
many fantastic and harmful organizations in the 
United States. The President of Penn Mutual, 
however, calls us a nation of “joiners” and claims 
that “we use most of our Lodges as agencies 
through which we work together toward worthy 
objectives.” 

Mutual aid societies, therefore, abound: doc- 
tors and lawyers have very highly developed 
guilds with great legal powers. Labor has unions, 


‘and farmers have three large organizations, the 


Grange, Farm Bureau, and Farmers Union. Em- 
ployers organize trade associations; consumers be- 
long to burial, credit, building-and-loan, and mu- 
tual insurance societies. Almost unnumbered 
groups are formed for special ends—to prevent 
cruelty to animals, to promote peace, to promote 
war, to promote charities, to promote voting, and 
so on. Association, therefore, is natural to Ameri- 
cans. Even the old New England “town meet- 
ing” is being revived at Plainfield, in Vermont. 
In Plainfield there met over 200 moderators of 
town meetings at Goddard College to discuss 
their problems. Certain “county associations” of 
farmers have been praised as being like the New 
England town meeting. When farmers are to de- 
cide for or against restrictions on surplus crops 
their vote is conducted by .“‘county associations” 
which farmers organize for the purpose. This is 
a genuine revival of the town meeting idea, says 
the nation’s vice-president. 


He continues: “It has reawakened the country- 
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side to the possibilities of economic self-govern- 
ment, and to the potentialities of the democratic 
processes.” 

The county associations of farmers are praised 
as “built from the ground up with some 70 per- 
cent of the nation’s farmers at the base of it.” 
Since “from the ground up” means that personal 
responsibility is placed on members, the praise 
goes somewhat beyond what the facts warrant. 
The idea behind that praise, however, is good. 

In the pages to follow a similar type of organ- 
ization is defined, described, and proposed by 
Americans for America. Immediately after de- 
fining the proposed organization, we shall pro- 
ceed to point out what it is not. We describe the 
action of a V-Group in the steel industry for all- 
out production, the action of various boards for 
stabilizing fair wages, and finally the help that 
assisting groups can give to make team-work pos- 
sible in the system. 


I. A V-Group Considered in Itself 


What is a vocational group and a vocational 
group system? A vocational group association 1s 
a voluntary, self-governing association of persons 
engaged in a given occupation organized for their 
common good. The American Medical Associa- 
tion representing the doctors of this nation is an 
example. 

A vocational group system is the economic or- 
ganization of a nation in which the various voca- 
tional groups co-operate for the common good 
of all. 

One purpose of vocational groups is to achieve 
self regulation in industry. Confusion might arise 
about the word “regulation.” The vocational group 
system and its various units are by no means iden- 
tified with political government, national, state, 
or local. 

If a national group or congress of the groups 
is called, that council is not part of the national 
government, does not attempt to manage, and 
must not be managed by the government. What 
happens in towns and cities in this regard is not 
quite so important. Local government and vo- 
cational council may become closely allied. 

The V-Group system does not supplant unions. 
It does not destroy or damage them. It needs 
them. )Today employers have their trade_associ- 
ations and employees theit_unions, 

The purpose of the V-Group is to bring those 
Cfwo) organizations together.) A V-Group system 
takes for granted such unions exist, that new 
unions will constantly appear and grow. The V- 
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Group system keeps the unions and helps to give 
them permanency. 

Many organizations flourish in connection with 
American business and industry. They will not 
be supplanted or damaged by V-Groups. For ex- 
ample, farm communities have all kinds of co- 
operatives. Will new V-Goups take all market- 
ing out of the co-operatives’ hands? No. Or 
again, workers in some factory have formed a 
union which is purely local. It is effective and 
satisfactory to all. Must it be destroyed? Must 
it disappear, when swallowed up in a big V- 
Group? No, local organizations must be the 
heart of a true, self-governing V-Group system. 
No changes will be made on account of V-Groups. 
Only those adjustments that must be made in any 
case, as time rolls on, will follow. If gas lights 
disappear, a union in the industry will cease to 
function. 

The union of men operating gas lights is bound 
to dissolve in time, let us say. Such changes are 
not affected by a V-Group system, and naturally 
occur in the course of time. 


The Need for V- Groups 


A V-Group is a self-governing association of 
persons engaged in the same industry, banded to- 
gether for the purpose of achieving their common 
good. The group ts not the same as an industrial 
union; rather, it is a larger association which will 
often include a union. Unions are not supersed- 
ed by the larger group in any way. The forma- 
tion of a vocational group will usually take for 
granted that the employees and the employers 
have already been organized, forming unions and 
trade associations. 


The vocational group is made up of both em- 
ployers and employees, and is intended to help 
them co-operate for their mutual benefit. Such 
co-operation will correct a cleavage in the ranks 
of society. Management and labor sometimes di- 
vide into two hostile camps, considering each oth- 
er an upper and lower class according to their 
hostility in the labor market. In counties where 
the form of society is determined by such class 
warfare, hatred is the ruling social force. Of 
course, this sort of cleavage has not brought any- 
thing like complete ruin as yet to our own nation. 

Even in our own country, however, there is 
always a danger of class division and class strug- 
gle unless both employers and workers of each 
industry unite and work together for their com- 
mon interests. When the various industries and 
professions are organized, each as a V-G, they 
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will either work together for the common good 
as a V-G System, or cripple each other. Ruinous 
policies in the steel 
industry hurt the 
railroads and _ vice 
vetsa. The vocation- 
al group is defined, 
therefore, not mere- 
ly as an_ isolated 
thing, but also as a 
member of a voca- 
tional group system, 
in which all groups 
are working together for the ‘common good. 


Fig. No. 2. 
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Vocational group organization is necessary for 
many reasons. 1. The shape of society is to be 

reserved and not split into two parts on either 
side of the labor market; 2. The ownership of 
producer’s and consumer’s goods is to be better dis- 
tributed; 3. Bureaucracy must be held to a mint- 
mum; 4. If good order is to be preserved, especi- 
ally the rights of citizens, intermediary organiza- 
tions must come between the individual citizen 
and the State; 5. Employment is to be stabilized. 


(To be continued) 


JAMES MCSHANE, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PROMOTERS OF RURAL CIVILIZATION 
AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


ORE than once in medieval times new 

needs, the result of changes of a political, 
social or economic nature, brought on the scene 
new institutions and corporations, capable of cop- 
ing with the demands of the day. The service 
rendered Church and society by the Franciscan 
reformation has long been recognized. Far less is 
known of the influence the Cistercians exercised 
on the development of feudal society throughout 
Europe. They lifted its face, we dare say, by de- 
voting themselves to the task of pioneering on the 
land and accomplishing tasks which in later days 
only governments attempted to execute. We 
have in mind particularly the policy of the Cis- 
tercians not alone to clear forests but to drain 
formidable swamps and to create arable land 
where formerly waste had existed. ‘The members 
of the Order, founded at Citeaux (Cistercitum) by 
Robert of Molesme in 1098, accomplished these 
tasks with the aid of laymen, called conversi, an in- 
stitution regarding which we are not yet sufficient- 
ly informed. Once the land had been cleared and 
drained, men, whom we would speak of as set- 
tlers, were not slow to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to live under the rule of the crozier. To 
this circumstance Sir H. Ellis refers in “Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History” in such 
glowing terms as these: 


“They (the Cistercians) never raised any rent or took 
any incomes of their tenants; nor ever took in any com- 
mons... All sorts of people were helped and succored 
—yea, happy was that person that was tenant to an 
Abbey, for it was a rare thing to hear that any tenant 
was removed by any taking his farm over his head. 


And thus were fulfilled all the works of charity in all 
the country round.’’!) 

All in all, these monks were promoters of rural 
civilization and a deep-rooted Christian culture. 
Their influence made itself felt especially through- 
out northern Europe. For it was they of Citeaux 
plunged into the forests, settled on waste land 
and where moors and swamp land abounded. 
They tamed the wilderness, but not by such ruth- 
less methods of exploitation as those which more 
recent generations have been guilty of in our as 
well as in other parts of the world. The Cister- 
cians improved and made more habitable any land 
occupied by them. 

“Surely,” says the writer previously referred to, “such 
an order should be as renowned as Socrates, Shake- 
speare and Dante! But they are nothing but a rare 
name in our mouths—it is impossible for us now to 
understand the association of work with prayer or of 
husbandry with religion. It will have to be a greater 
civilization than we are today which can appreciate the 
wholeness of the Cistercians, the richness of their deep 
organic life of poverty.” 

But let us illustrate. Many years ago a Ger- 
man poet and writer of Nether-Saxon stock, Her- 
mann Allmers, in his ““Marschenbuch,” stated, no 
parts of the church-tower of the ancient Cistercian 
abbey at Hude, whose stately ruins bear witness 
to the architectural achievements of those monks, 
had thus far been discovered. We wrote him such 
remains would not be found, because the Cister- 
cian rule forbade the erection of towers as ad- 


1) Quoted by Massingham, The English Country- 
man, 1942. 
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juncts to the abbey church. Allmers acknowl- 
edged the correction, but no third edition of the 


book appeared, hence the erroneous statement 
still stands. 


Even few Catholics realize the extent of the 
departure from established laws and customs to 
which the Rule of Citeaux gave expression and 
lent influence. It is in “The Monastic Order in 
England” Dom David Knowles supplies a great 
deal of information on the subject, particularly in 
the chapter on “The New Orders.” It is toward 
the end of this part of the work he writes: 

“For the first time in the history of the Western 
Church religious leaders and monastic reformers, in- 
stead of being content to adopt the Rule and tradi- 
tional usages, were consciously breaking with the past 
and constructing new systems, and thus between c. 
1100 and 1130 a striking change came rapidly over the 
various movements of new life; they took legal form, 
formal shape; the framing of constitutions became wide- 
spread, and the decades which saw the civil law re- 
stored to honor under the influence of a newly revealed 
legacy from Rome, and while the canon law received 
a precision even greater, saw also an activity in framing 
new systems of religious life to which a distant parallel 
may be found in the sudden impetus given to the fram- 
ing of civil constitutions by the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century.”’”) 


And having stressed the extraordinary. rapidity 
and extent of Citeaux’s growth, the writer declares 
the Cistercians to have 


te 


. a still further importance for the history of 
the religious life, for their success and influence rested 
upon a written code and constitution of great original- 
ity, which inspired numerous imitations from the first 
and which has helped to mold, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, the organization of all subsequent monastic or 
quasi-monastic bodies.”’?) 

Dom David Knowles also contends “that while 
none of the other new orders affected in any 
marked degree the religious history of England, 
the Cistercians, from the first year of their arrival 
(in England) until the Dissolution, exerted a 
great and powerful influence over the religious 
and social life of the country.” In this connection 
let us remark, the Rule of Citeaux is worthy of 
earnest study at the present time. Having rejected 
entirely all sources of luxury and wealth, domestic 
and artistic as well as economic and ecclesiastical, 
the Cistercians, to quote from “The Monastic 
Order in England,” “resolved to choose and re- 
ceive for their foundations only land far from 
habitation, to be tilled and exploited solely for the 


2) The Monastic Order in England, A History of Its 
Developments from the time of St. Dunstan to the 
Fourth Lateran Council. Cambridge, 1940, p. 207. 

3) Ibid., p. 208. 
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uses of the community, and principally by its own 
labor.” 


“It was here,” as Dom David Knowles asserts, ‘that 
their practice and legislation, for all its simplicity, was 
an original creation, whatever its models in the past; it 
had also dynamic force. Faced with the need of se- 
curing labor, and of escaping from the evils of the 
normal system of rents, revenues, and serfs, with all the 
complicated machinery of organization and adminis- 
tration, they made two great innovations.” 


The more important for us of the two the his- 
torian described as follows: 

“In order to cope with the stocking, storage and ex- 
ploitation of extensive properties without resorting to 
the farm-rent, they established an altogether new system 
of isolated centers of exploitation (curtes, later gran- 
giae) on the lands at a distance from the abbey, to be 
staffed by lay brothers.’’4) 


To whom must be added the convers7, who con- 
stituted an innovation which exercised an extra- 
ordinary influence on the social and economic 
nature of the times. A distinguished Catholic 
scholar, Georg Grupp, refers to the Cistercians 
and this particular institution in these revealing 
sentences: 

“In connection with this tendency [of monastic in- 
stitutions to place themselves under Rome} the more 
expressed democratic character of the new and reformed 
monasteries exerted itself. In the most decided form with 
the Cistercians through the admission of a large number 
of lay brothers and convers7, and the return to personal 
labor for productive purposes. The servants and vil- 
leins of the older monasteries were not included in the 
monastic organization; most of them were, in fact, 
married. Now, at the end of the eleventh century, the 
serving members, as a result of a new awakening of 
the religious spirit, submitted to the discipline of the 
monasteries.’’) 


Grupp quotes Bernold, monk of St. Blase in the 
Black Forest, who wrote in 1083: 


“A great many, men and women, at this time de- 
voted themselves to this manner of life, in order that 
they might live in common under the tutelage of the 
monasteries and monks, and to serve them in the kitchen, 
the mill and tending the livestock. The shepherd and 
cowherd was considered the equal of the monk.’’®) 

“Only a short step was necessary to make a 
convers? out of a servant,” Grupp believes. 

Wherever the Cistercians established their 
monasteries, whether in France, England, or Ger- 
many, to name but a few of the countries where 
they were found in medieval days, their labors 
both of a spiritual and economic nature produced 
remarkable results. Particularly so in the low 
countries of Germany, christianized later than 


4) Ibid., p. 211. 
5) Kulturgesch. d. Mittelalters. 2. ed., III., p. 214. 
6) Quoted from the Monumenta Germanica. ss. 5, 439. 
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were the central and southern parts of the Em- 
pire, and in the original Slavic territories beyond 
the right bank of the Elbe. Accompanying the 
German settlers in their eastward trek, the white 
monks proved potent agents of civilization and 
culture. The ruins of their abbeys, such as Leh- 
nin, Chorin, Doberan, Oliva, to name but a few, 
are mute witnesses to the extraordinary efforts of 
the Cistercians in an epoch of German history, 
when Eastward Ho! induced tens of thousands 
of yeomen, among them many Flemings, to seek 
new homes outside the old boundaries of the Em- 
pite. The words of a chronicler of those days, 
Helmold: “The innumerable immigrants who, 
coming from the shores of the sea, had settled in 
the countries of the Slavs, built cities and church- 
es and gained very great wealth,’’) point to our 
own frontier days, after the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi had been crossed. 

At a time when the term Democracy is used al- 
most indiscriminately, until the word has assumed 
a hundred different meanings, but all of them in- 
dicating the thing spoken of to be something ul- 
tra-modern and radical, let us refer to certain 
facts regarding the Cistercians, related by Profes- 
sor James Westfall Thompson in his volume on 
“Feudal Germany.” Having told his readers that 
‘tt was rare in France, if not impossible, for a 
serf to become a chevalier,” he goes on to relate: 
“but in feudal Germany it was not unusual, even 
if not common. When this transformation was 
reached the ministerialis acquired the status of a 
petty noble. He had entered—albeit his foot was 
on the lowest rung of the ladder—the blue rib- 
bon membership of the Heerschild, assumed a 
title, was lord of a castle and manorial proprie- 
tor, adopted a heraldic device, and aped all court- 
ly fashions of the age of chivalry.”°) Basing 
his statement on excellent sources, Professor 
Thompson declares: “By the time of the Hohen- 
staufen a considerable proportion of the German 
noblesse, especially the knights, were composed 
of former ministeriales. But we find counts, 
dukes, and bishops risen from this class.” 

Ultimately the author of these statements de- 
clares, and we are now returning to our original 
subject: “To all these forces which have been 
enumerated, which tended to break down the old 
German feudal aristocracy, should be added the 
democratizing (or shall one say the corrupting?) 
influence of the new monastic orders like the Cis- 


7) Hampe, K. Der Zug nach dem Osten. Lopzg., 
ae briefly summarizes the Cistercian influence, pp. 
8) Loe. cit., Chicago, 1928, pp. 333-34. 
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tercians and the German Cluniacs or Hirsauer 
monks, whose brotherhoods were far less aristo- 
cratic than the older orders were. In addition to 
hundreds of lay brothers or conversi, these two 
orders developed ministeriales to an unprecedent- 
ed degree.” To these conversi, which Thompson 
does not, evidently, distinguish from lay brothers, 
both the Church and medieval civilization owe a 
great deal. What resulted from their labors an- 
other passage from “Feudal Germany” may illus- 
trate: 

“The traveler who today traverses by railroad the 
fertile region from Naumburg to Artern, which passes 
through Memleben ... would not know that the broad 
tract, waving with corn in the summer wind, lying be- 
tween Rossleben and Artern, was once one of the most 
terrible swamp lands in all Northern Germany. For 
these Golden Meadows are in the very bottom of the 
Thuringian Basin. Until the coming of the Cistercian 
monks hither in the middle of the twelfth century, this 
region was a wilderness of bog, morasses and tree 
stumps.”’9) 

This is not an isolated acknowledgment. A . 
host of distinguished historians admit their ad- 
miration for the contribution the Cistercians made 
to civilization in Germany and their influence on 
the economic life of the nation in medieval times. 
Other writers stress the architecture of the Cis- 
tercian order, to which, generally speaking, only 
magnificent ruins testify (one exception is that 
gem of Gothic art, the church at Doberan, in 
Mecklenburg). It was the Reformation con- 
demned these abbeys to desolation. Perhaps for 
the very reasons of its close affiliation with the 
land and agriculture, the fortunes of the Order 
steadily declined, until at last, toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, the Enlightenment struck 
it another severe blow. In Austria, Joseph II, in 
1783, abolished a large number of Cistercian ab- 
beys; others were victims of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1790, while in Germany the secularization 
of 1803 closed any Cistercian monastery which 
had survived the vicissitudes of the Reformation 
and subsequent events inimical to the Church and 
monasticism. In the end there were but a few of 
the 742 former monasteries of the Cistercians left, 
located in Italy, Austria, Spain, etc. The monks 
in these latter times devote themselves largely to 
the care of souls and education. Since the World 
War houses of the order have been established 
in the United States, Brazil, and Ecuador. 


9) Ibid., p. 569. To the conversi, several times re- 
ferred to, both the Lexikon f. Theol. u. Kirche (Vol. 
3, col. 42) and the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. 4, p. 
346) refer as “lay brothers in a religious order.” E. 
Hoffmann, Das Konversen-Institut. d. Cist.-Ordens, 
Freib. i. Schw., 1905, is not accessible to us. 
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It would appear to us, the Cistercians have a 
mission to fulfill in a world which has discovered 
the shortcomings of industrialism. They might 
pioneer even in our country in certain parts of the 
South, Southwest and West. Having mentioned 
their engineering feats, Professor Thompson 
speaks of the German Cistercians’ efforts to util- 
ize the forest, which at the time of their coming 
into the country, still covered the land. ‘‘But in- 
stead of the former haphazard way of making 
clearings without reference to the value of the 
soil underneath,” the American historian writes, 
“the Cistercians studied both the timber and the 
soil. They knew or discovered, that where hard- 
woods grew there good land was to be found. 
They never wholly denuded the forest but left 
patches of standing timber. Moreover, they 
studied plant life for food purposes; seed germi- 
nation, grafting of fruit trees, and mayhap even 
cross-fertilization. We know that in 1237 Dob- 
eran had a glass-roofed house for purposes of 
plant experimentation.” Much of this was made 
possible because, in those days of Christian inter- 
nationalism, when ‘“‘a brother went on his wan- 
derings he always took with him plants and seeds 
and slips of trees and brought home whatever 
herbs and seeds he thought might flourish in the 
locality of the monastery. In this wise the cul- 
ture of the grape was extended from the Rhine- 
land into Central Germany.’?°) To this particular 
statement by Professor Thompson we can add a 
revealing experience. A visitor to Stargard in 
Pomerania many years ago, the young American 
was promised acquaintance with a local delicacy 
in the shape of a fish known as the murane, found 
in a nearby lake. Not a native of Germany, it had 
been planted in its new habitat by the monks in 
medieval times. A popular legend was used to 
explain its presence in the particular water this 
fish now frequents. 

The interest for the rural church and rural life 
aroused in our country since the organization of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
by Bishop Edwin V, O’Hara over twenty years 
ago, suggests we should concern ourselves with 
the noble chapter in the history of western 
monasticism, written by the Cistercians in the 
lands of our forefathers. Evidently they have 
something to teach us, although we should not at- 
tempt merely to imitate their achievements. It is 


10) Ibid., p. 658-69. Prof. Thompson relies for these 
facts largely upon the standard work by Franz Winter, 
Die Cisterzienser d. nordéstl. Deutschlands, 3 vols., 
1868-71. 
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rather the spirit of the rule of Citeaux we should 
engage. Mr. H. J. Massingham, who, “although 
not a Catholic himself, is a zealous propagator of 
Catholic ideas about human society and social re- 
form,” ably epitomizes the full meaning of the 
greatness of the pioneers that went forth from the 
Abbey of Citeaux to help complete the christianiz- 
ation of the erstwhile barbarians of northern Eur- 
ope. It is this he says in his volume on the “Eng- 
lish Countryman”: 

“The Cistercians were not only the first of the 
great line of farmer-squires but the best. Noth- 
ing in the world is grander than the story of the 
Cistercian farmers, nothing more tragic, nothing 
that so exposes the hollowness of the nineteenth 
century theory of progress. In their prime, dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, the golden age of Eng- 
lish monachism, the Cistercians expressed and 
glorified the ideal of wholeness as no other com- 
munity has done in our history; wholeness not 
separable from holiness, and Stephen Harding’s 
laborare est orare was faithfully fulfilled upon 
their smiling acres. They possessed a genius for 
building-sites, for architecture, and a genius for 
simple piety and service towards God and man 
which were all aspects of one genius, the genius 
for wholeness of life.” 

“Wholeness of life”! Indeed, the very thing 
we lack. And the lack of which makes itself so 
felt to the tillers of the soil, who are looked upon 
largely as producers of the essentials of life, 
whose accomplishments are recorded by govern- 
ment statisticians in rows of cold figures, while the 
soul may hunger and the mind yearn for the sub- 
lime. How different at least the history of rural 
America would be, had the pioneers gone forth ac- 
companied by such leaders, such an elite as were 
the Cistercians in their days. There would not 
exist in our country, so much appears certain, hill- 
billies or crackers. There would have been no 
“Grapes of Wrath,” and no problem of migratory 
labor. By their example the latter day Cistercians 
would have exerted a wholesome influence on 
those people who were entirely left to their own 
resources and devices when they pushed, or were 
pushed, farther and farther into the wilderness. 
What the monks had meant to their disinherited 
ancestors Mr. Massingham tells us in these words: 
“To their peasants and conversi, or lay brothers, 
they were the mildest and best landowners this 
country has ever known . . . ; their abbeys were 
shrines of peace and poverty for themselves and 
of peace and plenty for others.” 

F, P. KENKEL 
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ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 


ITTLE has thus far been said in the press 
ie regarding one of the outstanding commemo- 
rative events of the present year, the opening, a 
hundred years ago, of the old Oregon Trail. The 
American people have reason to remember at the 
present time this particular chapter in the history 
of Westward ho! Not merely for the initiative, 
perseverance and heroism of the men and women 
who crossed the prairies and mountains to estab- 
lish themselves on the banks of the broad Colum- 
bia and the shores of the Pacific Ocean, but prin- 
cipally for the remarkable example of the ability 
of free men to perpetuate self-rule in the wilder- 
ness. This, one of the most notable results 
achieved at the end of the Oregon Trail, the rath- 
er verbose leaflet, “Why Carry Forward Now?’, 
issued by the American Pioneer Trails Associa- 
tion, omits to mention, while stressing the need 
of promoting the study of history. 

A French statesman of mark, whose name Fran- 
cis Lieber does not reveal, having learned of the 
measure adopted by the settlers in Oregon to lay 
the foundations of a new commonwealth, wrote 
to that distinguished scholar from Algiers: 

“I wish your way of organizing distant territories, or 
of al'owing them to organize themselves, could be trans- 
plant..1 to this colony.’’!) 

Th: was, of course, merely a pious wish. Cen- 
tralis tion of power had proceeded to such lengths 
in Fr: nce that the action adopted by the Oregon 
pione::s would not have been tolerated anywhere 
under French rule. What happened in the Far 
West is easily told. Congress having neglected 
to organize the territory, the people adopted “Or- 
ganic Laws,” to be observed “until such a time as 
the United States of America extend their juris- 


The letter addressed by Cardinal Villeneuve, 
Archbishop of Quebec, to the editor of the Social 
Order, published at Allahabad, India, emphasizes 
three characteristics of that publication. The Car- 
dinal writes: 

“I note with pleasure that in developing your social 
program in India you have been drawing unceasingly 
on the encyclicals of Pius XI and Leo XIII. And that 
your program includes reconstruction on the basis of a 
corporate social organism and that you lay stress on the 
danger of an All-Powerful State.” 

What is said here by an eminent member of the 


1) On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 
ed. Phila., 1859, Footnote p. 194. 
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diction over us.” They were printed by the Sen- 
ate, May 21, 1846, and although consisting of 
a few pages only, “form a document of great in- 
terest to the political philosopher in more respects - 
than one,” according to the judgment of so com- 
petent a scholar as was Lieber. Thus was free- 
dom and self-rule established in a part of America 
as far removed as was Oregon a hundred years 
ago from the seat of the national Government. 

We have in this case the perfect illustration of 
something John Stuart Mill says in his famous 
essay “On Liberty,” which Treitschke attempted 
to parallel. In the chapter of the treatise having 
to do with bureaucracy and its shortcomings, the 
in his days so influential economist states: 

“Let the Americans be left without a government, 
everybody of them is able to improvise one and to carry 
on that or any other public business with a sufficient 
amount of intelligence, order and decision.” 

“This is,’ Mill adds, ‘““what every free people 
ought to be.’—Can we claim to have retained 
to the full the civic virtue of self-government the 
noted Englishman attributed to our people nine- 
ty years ago? We doubt it. Centralization of 
power, bureaucracy, and, to an extent, autocracy, 
extending into municipal government and labor 
unions, are gradually but surely undermining the 
determination of a free people, of which Miil 
says: “it will never let itself be enslaved by any 
man or body of men because these are able to 
seize and pull the reins of the central administra- 
tion.” 

There may be lightning out of a blue sky; but 
evils of a religious, moral, political or social na- 
ture enter walking on felt soles. It is only in the 
hour of victory they are replaced by the heeled 
boot. Peres 


Hierarchy of the Church, whose deep interest in 
the great social problems of the present is known 
to all Canada, constitutes a program to which 
every Catholic paper and every Catholic society 
should devote itself. The reconstruction of insti- 
tutions and society on the basis of the sound doc- 
trines enunciated by the great Popes of our days 
must be the aim at which Catholic thought and 
effort should be directed; at the same time the 
growth of State Socialism, or Stateism of any other 
kind, must be combated; otherwise a totalitarian 
system, however constituted, appears inevitable. 
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Warder’ Review 


Scenting Danger 


N general, the South is awake to the danger 

inherent in the centralization of power in the 
administrative branch of the Federal Government 
and the persistent efforts of the New Dealers to 
promote stateism. Leading newspapers, rarely 
quoted this side of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
publish opinions furiously antagonistic to the 
principles and policies fostered and publicized by 
the New Deal party, as distinguished from the 
Democratic party. Frequently men, who are lead- 
ers in their State and community, express them- 
selves as utterly opposed to the efforts of Liberals 
and Progressives to further the intrusion of Wash- 
ington into spheres the Constitution reserves to 
the States which, on their part, grant the widest 
measure of self-government to counties, towns, 
villages and cities. 

Addressing a meeting attended by men and 
women interested in the public school, Mr. J. N. 
Heiskell, editor of the Arkansas Gazette, a daily 
published at Little Rock, referred to the Bill pend- 
ing in Congress which has for its purpose the dis- 
tribution of three hundred million dollars annu- 
ally by the Commissioner of Education in the 
Federal Government to the States, the money to 
be used for educational purposes. The speaker 
pointed out to his audience the ultimate danger 
the measure threatens self-government with. “We 
are tending,” he said, “toward a condition in this 
country where we would abolish all States. Fifty 
years from now, should bureaucracy continue to 
expand, children will be studying the federal re- 
gions of the country, instead of the States, and 
States will then be only boundary lines within 
these regions.” 

Mr. Heiskell pictures a not at all impossible de- 
velopment. Self-government is incompatible with 
the motives, plans and policies of representative 
New Dealers. The success of their planning de- 
pends to a great extent on a centralized form of 
government. 


A recent remark on the town-planners of his 
county by H. S. Goodhart Rendel, former State 
Professor of Fine Arts, Oxford University, and 
President, from 1937 to 1939, of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, states epigrammatic- 
ally what our own would-be benefactors threat- 
en us with: i 


| “The dictatorial planners would, by means of Minis- 
~ tetial and State Departments, decide what was good for 
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everybody and provide, whether everybody liked it 
Ofanot,”” 

Or still worse, given a chance, they would im- 
pose upon the people policies and measures at 
variance with human nature, reason and the ex- 
periences of history. 


Denial of Right to Strike 
A STRIKE by any body of men employed by 


the State or municipalities must be adjudged 
a revolt of a group directed against public authori- 
ty and opposed to the public good. That the 
American Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees (AFL) should, in August, have 
sent strike ballots to the employees of two Illinois 
State hospitals for the insane, situated at Kanka- 
kee and Manteno, proves to what extent the ten- 
dency to abuse the right to strike governs the 
thought and action of organized labor. 

The individual civilian, employed by the State, 
possesses the right to resign his position, while 
observing at the same time legal or customary re- 
strictions, such as notice to quit. But no group of 
public employees may connive to strike, because 
their action would, considering the circumstances 
of their employment, constitute an evident attempt 
to terrorize public officials to whom the welfare 
of the people as a whole is entrusted. Pub- 
lic employees planning to engage in a strike 
act aS a pressure group, which seeks to gain cer- 
tain ends by threatening or exercising coercion, it- 
respective of the public weal. 

Let us assume, not merely one group of public 
employees but all of the various classes of civil 
servants in a State or municipality were to decide 
on a general strike. And why should they not do 
so, once the right to strike has been conceded pub- 
lic employees? They would, in this case, assume 
and exercise a dictatorship, creating an anomalous 
condition of government. 

In the present case the union, according to the 
statement of an authorized representative, was 
protesting against what was characterized “as 
bungling in administration of the new job-reclas- 
sification law and the handling of institution pay- 
rolls.” Conceded that reasons for warranted dis- 
satisfaction may have existed. Nevertheless, the 
strike is a weapon of aggression forbidden to all 
civil servants. However, opportunities to present 
their grievances and the means to adjust them 
must be provided employees of the State and muni- 
cipalities. They are by no means to be exposed to 
the tender mercies of superiors or the whims of 
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politicians who may neglect to appropriate the 
funds necessary for the payment of a just wage or 
the satisfaction of other reasonable demands on 
the part of men and women serving the common 
good. 


Searchlight Turned on the Fourth 
Estate 


POINTED opinion on the press, expressed 

by one of the leading French journalists of 
his day, M. Tardieu, editor-in-chief of the influ- 
ential Parisian daily Le Temps, should be of par- 
ticular interest to those who may watch the pup- 
pet show without knowing what influences are at 
work behind the stage. 


Speaking of Prince Buelow, Chancellor to Wil- 
liam II, German emperor, the French journalist 
stated: “He is a great lover of the press, who, at 
times, permitted himself to be infected by the 
newspapers. Which, because of their ability to 
quickly render opinions, to discuss everything, to 
judge everything, are apt to captivate and deceive. 
An inoculation-center of nervousness for those 
who read them as well as for those who publish 
them.” 


It will not be a bright picture future historians 
will draw of the press in the nineteenth century. 
As represented by the liberal dailies it was an 
idolatrous institution, serving above all false gods, 
not the least of whom was Mammon. It fostered 
strife and war, served parties and cliques, blew 
hot and cold, striving always for popularity with 
an eye to self-interest, at first of the owner and 
editor, and latterly of the invested capital. 

From Kant and Goethe to more recent think- 
ers, writers, and men of public affairs the evil in- 
fluence exercised by newspapers has been noted 
and stressed. Notable in this respect are the ex- 
tended utterances on the subject by Dr. Hector 
David Castro, at one time Minister of El Salvador 
to the United States, addressed to the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia in 
July, 1938. He emphasized particularly the influ- 
ences hidden financial powers exerted on the press 
to the detriment of its true function. “When we 
think of the press as one of the most important 
means of public information,” he said, “we have 
to make the severe comment, which may be ap- 
plied to a great number of daily papers and to 
many news services, that the information given 
to the public is very often polluted by external in- 
fluences .. .” And having enumerated the con- 
sequences of such subserviency to indirect con- 
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trol, the Central American diplomat continued: 
“This is not a free press, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Government does not interfere with its 
Operation.” 

Years ago a distinguished Catholic review, the 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach, wrote, with considera- 
tions such as those discussed in mind: “Perhaps 
never before now have there been greater efforts 
made to misinform and .corrupt public opinion, 
and never before has historical truth been en- 
dangered to a greater extent by being darkened 
or discolored for centuries to come than in our 
days.’’*) 

Neither the political history of the past one 
hundred and fifty years nor the developments of 
a social, economic or cultural nature during those 
fifteen decades can be correctly understood and 
interpreted unless the power and influence of the 
Fourth Estate, as represented by the liberal press, 
are taken fully into account. As to its influence on 
the Church and religion, the opinion of a Protes- 
tant historian, Heinrich Wuttke, of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig: “The [liberal] press is inflicting 
deep wounds on Catholicism in Austria,’?) un- 
doubtedly applies generally. 


The Dangerous Minority 


HE traditional American continues to put his 

faith in the majority, because he believes it 
expresses the common will with the intention of 
promoting the welfare of all. He may dislike in- 
dividuals and groups who come bearing outland- 
ish gifts—ideas, principles and policies at variance 
with American political and economic traditions. 
He may oppose them on occasion, but he does not 
fear them, because their numbers are not impres- 
sive. He has not yet realized what the radical 
leader knows from experience and depends on for 
future victories, that it is the leaven matters, and 
the leaven is, in his case, a well trained and mili- 
tant minority. 

A distinguished scholar, Professor Charles Saro- 
lea, for many years in the University of Edin- 
burgh, refers to this subject in his valuable contri- 
bution to a question that will not down, his book 
on Spanish conditions. The demagogue knows, he 
remarks, ‘that large numbers are more often a 
hindrance than a help . . . He remembers that all 
revolutions were made by ludicrously insignificant 
numbers.” In fact, revolutionary leaders almost 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. LXHI, 4, p. 388. 

2) From his little known work, “Die deutschen Zeit- 
schriften u. d. Entstehung d. éffentl. Meinung.” 2. ed., — 
pz. 1875; py 3860) 
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boast of being a minority movement. “Only bour- 
geois parties,” Profesor Sarolea writes, ‘believe in 
a majority movement.’’') 

The revolutionary minority is, however, well 
disciplined, thoroughly conscious of the purpose 
it intends to pursue and the means to be employed 
in gaining the desired goal. The members of this 
minority are, moreover, alert to every Opportunity 
to promote the cause to which they have dedicat- 
ed themselves, and willing to make the sacrifice 
their leaders and circumstances may demand of 
them. Study of the lives and letters of such men 
of our time as Marx, Engels, Behel, Lenin is well 
worth while. 

Even Bolshevism, Naziism and Fascism—what 
else are they but the ravishment by an unscrupu- 
lous minority of the vast majority of a people? 
All three must therefore ever remain incompati- 
ble with true Democracy. 


Contemporary Opinion 


|e HENRY COHEN, brilliant New York 
lawyer, writing in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal for January, 1943, says, in an article 
entitled “ ‘Government of the People, by the Peo- 
ple, for the People’ .. . Shall It Perish?’’: 

_ “Nehru tells us that India ‘started off fairly 
well in regard to political freedom.’ (Glimpses 
of World History, by Nehru, p. 234.) There 
were village republics. The king’s powers were 
supposed to be limited. Yet, Nehru reminds us, 
people were careless as to who was the king; as 
long as they had their local freedom, what did it 
matter to them who was the boss above? As 
Nehru points out, this was a dangerous and fool- 
ish idea—just as we know it would be for us. 
What a reminder to our own country Nehru 
gives us: 

“ ‘Gradually the boss on top increased his power 
and encroached on the freedom of the village. 
And a time arrived when we had absolutely auto- 
cratic monarchs and there was no village self- 
government and no shadow of freedom anywhere 
from the top to the bottom.’ (Ibid.) 

“Do we wish, in our country, to see the lines of 
State government, and the lines of municipal gov- 
ernment, wiped out? 

‘|. There has been a gradual extension of 
Federal power at the expense of local self-gov- 
ernment ever since the Civil War. But during 


_ 1) Daylight in Spain. London, n.d., pp. 98-99. 
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the past decade, this process has been gradually 
accelerated.” 

The hour has struck! Wéill our sons have 
fought the war in vain because we at home have 
been faithless to our trust? 

1943 Year Book Natl. Small Business- 
men’s Association 


American foreign policy in Asia has been tre- 
mendously influenced by the popular concepts of 
China, Japan, and India received from mission- 
aries. Many of us have heard the returned mis- 
sionary from China relate his experiences and 
describe the manners and customs of the Chinese 
and their needs for the benefits of “civilization” 
—our civilization—as represented by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company and the products of the 
Standard Oil Company. The penetration of China 
by American interests has been vastly aided by the 
missionaries .. . 

Popular opinion has been opposed to the sort 
of partition of China which other powers advo- 
cated. The “Open Door’ policy was not dictated 
solely by the self-interest of American commerce. 
It was regarded as just and fair by simple citizens 
who knew China through the interpretations of 
the missionaries . . . China has always been a fa- 
vorite of Americans—a favorite cultivated by the 
endeavors of thousands of missionaries sent out 
by a score of American sects and denominations. 
At the present moment, that long propaganda is 
paying off an unforeseen dividend. 

Louis B. WRIGHT 
Religion and Empire?) 


Mr. J. P. Colbeit, in his Commentary on Mis- 
conceptions Regarding Money and Bank Credit, 
would cure the ills of /aissez-faire economy by 
democratic capitalism or democratic socialism. 
Democratic socialism is a contradiction in terms, 
for liberal democracy deified the Individual and 
socialism deifies the State. There is not room for 
the two Divinities in the same temple. Demo- 
cratic capitalism is little better. For modern De- 
mocracy derives from the same source which pro- 
duced the evils of industrial capitalism—Indi- 
vidualism. Sa 

The credit reformers and new money men are 
no better. They would assign the wrongs of nine- 
teenth century economy to a bad monetary sys- 
tem and a set of bad villians—bankers. For the 
bankers’ control they would substitute social con- 
trol. But, of course, social control means gov- 


1) Loc. cit. The Univ. of N. C. Press, 1943. p. 164. 
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ernment control, or control by people to whom 
government delegates its power. If that govern- 
ment be a parliamentary democracy, are you any 
better off than you were? Are you not back to an 
individualistic view of society and of economy? 
Can you have “‘social control” of money without 
social control of economy—of industrial capital 
and trade unions—without social control of pollt- 
tics, without active monarchy? But if you pro- 
pose this last solution you run the risk of being 


called a Fascist. JAMES DEVANE 


The Irish Rosary") 


In 1834 Tocqueville [the author of ‘“Democ- 
racy in America’ } met Nassau Senior [a leading 
British economist of those days}, and a close 
friendship developed between them. Senior's 
habit of keeping a journal of their conversation 
led to the publication of two volumes in 1872. It 
is not easy to exaggerate either their interest for 
the general reader or their importance for the 
historian. Tocqueville’s superb insight enabled 
him to see things in this country quite hidden even 
from so competent an observer as Senior. The 
latter, for instance, criticized Tocqueville’s re- 
mark, in his “Democracy in America,” that in 
English legislation “/e bien du pauvre had in the 
end been sacrificed to that of the rich” by point- 
ing out that English wages were higher than 
French wages; Tocqueville’s reply seems to me a 
comment on the comparative history of the two 
countries in the whole nineteenth century. 

“You give to the expression Je bien du pauvre a con- 
fined sense which was not mine; you translate it wealth, 
a word especially applied to money. I meant by it all 
that contributes to happiness—personal consideration, 
political right, easy justice, intellectual enjoyments, 
and many other sources of contentment. I shall be- 
lieve, till I have proof to the contrary, that in Eng- 
land the rich have gradually monopolized almost all the 
advantages that society bestows upon mankind.” 

And in the second volume, there is a letter, 
written just after the Crimean war, which is as 
remarkable a prophecy of the problems we con- 
front today as I have seen in many years. It pre- 
dicts the inevitability of conscription; and it in- 
sists that within fifty years the policy of “splendid 
isolation” will have ceased to have meaning. At 
that point, says Tocqueville, we shall have to re- 
nounce the foundations of our institutions. 


Haro. J. Lasxr’) 


1) Dublin, May-June, p. 205. 


2) A socialist and leading publicist, professor in the 
University of London. 
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Fragments 


T is noteworthy, thinks the Nebraska Union 

Farmer, that some of the people who favored 
and worked for all the steps leading to govern- 
mental control of agriculture are now complain- 
ing loudly about regimentation of farmers. 


A “Daughter of the Middle West,” Alice A. 
Tollefson, who began in the ’70s to teach a dis- 
trict school and was made County Superintendent 
during the First World War, confesses: “I have 
been for some years astonished at the ignorance of 
the masses in view of the uncountable sums spent 
on education since the beginning of educational 
work in our country.” —With this observation few 
thoughtful men will disagree. 


One is hardly prepared to discover in the “His- 
tory of the Third Estate” of Thierry, the French 
historian, a statement of this nature: “Our fore- 
fathers in the middle-ages possessed something, 
we must admit, lacking to us: Namely the par- 
ticular ability of the politician and of the citizen, 
which consists in knowing with certitude what 
one desires, and to steadily direct one’s intention 
toward a positive goal.” 


As things are now going, remarks Critic, in the 
London Diary, after the war we shall have a Cor- 
porate State in which the great Trade Unions will 
share power and a percentage of the profits with 
great industrial monopolies, and the monopolies 
will benefit by having at their head men who have 
run industry on a national scale under war condi- 
tions.—But the pictured conditions would make 
a Fascist, never a Corporate, recte a corporative 
State. 


Videant consules even in the hinterland! When 
the editor of the Catholic News, of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, mentioned a recent official account of 
the abortion racket in New York, giving as a con- 
servative estimate 800,000 cases a year, and ex- 
posing the existence of a whole plutocracy of the 
medical and nursing professions battening on this 
form of murder, his well informed friend mere- 


ly raised his eyebrows. “What could that have 
meant ?” 


Says Henry F. Wolff in his thought-provoking 
book on ‘Peoples’ Banks’’: “It is co-operators that 
can make successful co-operation.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Dangerously Low 
A ae (Beveridge) plan is based on a diagnosis 


of want. It starts from facts, from the con- 
dition of the people as revealed by social sur- 
veys between the two wars. It takes account of 
two other facts about the British community, aris- 
ing out of past movements of the birth rate and 
the death rate, which should dominate planning 


Peace and Reconstruction 


Toward a Better World 
Sone words indeed on the problem of peace 


and reconstruction were uttered by Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, in his 
sermon at the Pontifical High Mass of the Cen- 
tral Verein’s national convention in Springfield. 
They should, in fact, recetve much wider currency 
than has thus far been accorded them. 

In the midst of war, the Archbishop declared, 
the soldier dreams of peace. It were an immoral 
thing to fight a war just to win a victory. War 
must have right aims, and it is these aims which 
justify a country in resorting to this last of the 
means at its disposal in its international relations. 
And we are thinking of the peace. This thought 
gives us the strength to prosecute with all our 
might the war. It is our sustaining thought. We 
have no doubts about the ultimate victory of our 
armed forces. Hard days are ahead, and our 
authorities tell us that the heaviest tasks are still 
to be done: Our armed forces will win the vic- 
tory, and they will win the victory, not merely be- 
cause of their ingenuity and equipment, but prin- 
cipally because we want a good peace, not the 
peace of cowards. 

This peace of our aspirations and prayers is a 
peace which will conserve and widen the prac- 
tice of our freedoms and give to men everywhere 
the full enjoyment of their native rights and 
strengthen them to satisfy their native duties in 
human society. It must not be a peace of venge- 
ance, nor a peace which will distribute spoils of 
war. It must not be a peace merely of justice, but 
in it charity must fill in the defects of justice. It 
need not be a peace in which all people will live 
under the same political institutions. There is a 
happy variety in the unity of the family of na- 
tions which in no way militates against a good 
world peace. But everywhere, if this is to be a 


Procedure ee 


Action 


for its future . . . The second fact is the low re- 
production rate of the British community today; 
a rapid and continuous decline of the population 
cannot be prevented . . . The second fact makes 
it imperative to give first place in social expendi- 
ture to the care of childhood and to the safe- 
guarding of maternity. 


Social Insurance and Allied Services*) 


good peace, men must be free to exercise their 
native rights and men must be strong enough to 
satisfy their native duties. Not only individuals, 
but families and sovereign historic peoples, must 
be defended in their rights and must be compelled 
to satisfy their native duties. 

Frankly, we are fearful of certain trends of 
thought in the literature of the day and of certain 
tendencies which we find at play, even outside the 
citadels of our enemies. They are dangerous and 
destructive, and it is the part of true patriotism to 
point them out, calling them by name. Unless 
the peace is done in the framework of our Chris- 
tian culture, it will not be a good peace. To win 
the victory and then support in vanquished lands 
leaders who in the past, motivated by materialistic 
secularism, have been the enemies of religious 
freedom, even though they have pretty slogans 
about freedom for all on their lips, will be to have 
lost the war. To win the war and not defend the 
freedoms of the family will be to have given a 
lethal blow to our culture. To talk about native 
rights and then permit citizens to be regimented 
under a government which attempts to invade the 
realms of human personality, which are exempt 
from all political authority, will be to injure and 
not defend freedom. Our very patriotism dictates 
that we work and work strenuously to contribute 
our full part to the crowning of our victory with 
a good peace. 

Now in all our efforts to exercise intelligently 
the virtue of patriotism, we must not fear to face 
the changed social conditions in which we are liv- 
ing. The answer to the evils of the day is not a 
mere condemnation of them. We must show that 
true peace must start within the nations and the 
family of nations with the acceptance of the basic 
social truths which derive from the Christian 


1) Report by Sir William Beveridge, 1942, p. 8. 
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Gospel. Economic and political moral behavior 
must be studied in the light of Christian truth, and 
the social reflections of the Cross of Calvary must 
be made clear to all. We must be constructive, 
clear-headed, intelligent, alert to the needs of the 
day. Many social institutions which in other ages 
were beneficent, we should frankly recognize as 
obsolete. There is a fault in being too enthusias- 
tic in praising things of the past. Some of these 
things were good in other times and conditions, 
and some in the obscurities of history seem really 
better than they were in fact. Let us keep in 
mind that there were many social problems left 
unsolved in the past. We must be realists and 
look out on our own times. 


Rural Problems 


Rural Philosophy and Theory 


IDESPREAD success greeted this year’s 

series of “schools” conducted in various 
parts of the Middle West for priests in rural 
areas. Last month we reported on the course of 
study in Peoria, Ill. Another of the series was 
conducted at St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn., on August 9-13. 

Three representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment addressed the participants on the first day. 
Dr. Raymond Miller explained the problems of 
agriculture in wartime while Mr. Fred Marshall 
discussed the work of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Dr. H. L. Walster, of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, outlined agricultural 
conditions in South America. In the evening Mr. 
W.R. Ogg, of the American Farm Bureau Fedet- 
ation, spoke on the importance of the Bureau’s 
organization. He answered questions following 
his remarks, defending his association’s position 
on current problems. 

The presence of five Bishops served to stimu- 
late discussion. These were Most Rey. Bishops 
Joseph F. Busch, St. Cloud, Minn.; Aloisius J. 
Muench, Fargo, N. D.; John Peschges, Crookston, 
Minn.; Peter W. Bartholome, Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Cloud; and Leo Binz, Winona, Minn. 


He who would have the star of peace shine out 
and stand over society should reject every form 
of materialism which sees in the people only a 
herd of individuals who, divided and without any 
internal cohesion, are considered as a mass to be 
lorded over and treated arbitrarily; he should 
strive to understand society as an intrinsic unity, 
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But Christian truth is immutable, unchangea- 
ble, eternal. In our social thinking it must be our 
light and inspiration. If the right things are to 
be saved and expanded in human society, we must 
live our social lives and think our social thoughts 
in the light of Christian truth. Remember that 
there are millions of men of good will who will 
support a Christian Social Order, once they know 
it and understand its worth. The experience 
through which we are passing shows that, in 
spite of the narrowed influence of Christian truth 
in modern society, the social things which derive 
from that truth are more potent than the inven- 
tions of the materialists. 


The philosophy motivating the rural life move- 
ment was explained by Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Li- 
gutti, executive secretary of the Natl. Cath. Rural 
Life Conference, on Tuesday morning, August 
10th. Additional explanation of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration was vouchsafed by Mr. C. 
B. Baldwin, its national administrator. An un- 
usual address by Fr. Louis Traufler, O.S.B., of 
St. Cloud, on ‘farm sacramentals,’ began the af- 
ternoon session. This speaker indicated the 
Church's interest in the farm as expressed by 
means of processions, the blessings of barns and 
cattle, of seeds and bread, and the blessing of in- 
cense and wild herbs. Bishop Muench concluded 
the meeting with exhortations for the rural priest. 

A talk by Mr. J. B. Lanctot, manager of the 
land settlement and development, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, on post-war resettlement pro- 
voked considerable discussion on Wednesday 
morning’s program. He detailed Canada’s plans 
to assist her soldiers possessed of farm training 
after the war. The participants were escorted on 
a tour of the scientifically supervised farm plots 
operated in conjunction with the Abbey and col- 
lege. 


which has grown up and matured under the guid- 
ance of Providence, a unity which—within the 
bounds assigned to it and according to its own 
peculiar gifts—tends, with the collaboration of 
the various classes and professions, towards the 
eternal and ever new aims of culture and religion. 


Pius XII. 
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The Youth Movement 


Tom orrow’s Youth 


NS the ranks of societies composed of young 
men between the ages of about 18 and 30 
have been progressively depleted until almost the 
point of extinction because of the war, leaders of 
youth movements are turning more and more to 
the “teen-agers,” the youngsters on the threshold 
of manhood, who in a short time will be called 
on to assume the obligations of their older broth- 
ers. 


_ And the war has left its stamp on the teen- 
agers, so markedly in fact that their elders are be- 
coming gravely alarmed at the mounting juvenile 
problems. 

The Springfield convention of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America took cognizance of the 
problem in a special resolution on the question. 
The text follows: 


Juvenile delinquency, together with adult delia- 
quency, is becoming a more serious social problem as 
the war continues. Freedom from parental control has 
caused teen-ages to taste on occasion of the deepest 
wells of sin. 


More Catholic parish organizations are needed for 


The Labor Movement 


Restrictive Labor Legislation 


ONSISTENT efforts put forward in recent 
years by Liberals and Progressives to over- 
emphasize the rights of Labor and to push it into a 
domineering position—a half-way station on the 
toad to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat— 
have resulted in laws intended to curb the abuse 
of power by labor unions. At least nine of the 
forty-four State Legislatures, which met in regu- 
lar session this year, enacted what have been called 
“restrictive industrial relations measures.’’') These 
States are: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Texas. The most far-reaching of all the laws are 
said to be those of Colorado and Kansas. “‘Al- 
though both of these purport to be State iabor 
relations acts,” the Labor Relations Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor, states, ‘they 
are of a type which will jeopardize rather than 
protect the rights of organized labor.” 
The Kansas act classifies a long list of union 


1) For labor’s views cf. “Forging Shackles for 
pie by Maurice Sugar, general counsel, UAW-CI1O, 
in Ammunition. September, 1943, pp. 13-15. 
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the children and youngsters of the 12-18 age group. And 
while organizations of this kind can never replace the 
home, two important facts must be noted: 

1. Catholic youth groups can provide the receptive 
boy or girl with a program that can help keep them 
free from the occasions of sin. 

2. Catholic youth groups for teen-agers can and will 
help provide the Church with lay leaders for the post- 
wat era. 

We suggest the study of the chapter “The Boy Prob- 
lem” in the free pamphlet, “A Guide for the Training 
of Catholic Youth for Catholic Action,” obtainable from 
the Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, * 
8, Mo. 

We would suggest that days of recollection and closed 
retreats be conducted for teen-agers. To ignore the 
spiritual problems of adolescents is to invite disaster, 
to permit disloyalty and lack of patriotism to permeate 
our society, to allow neo-paganism to rear its ugly head 
even higher and make possible its invasion of the homes. 

Moreover, every effort should be made to provide 
Catholics leaving for the armed services an opportunity 
to make a spiritual retreat. And a similar opportunity 
should be granted them on their discharge from service. 
Those parishes and organizations which are following 
this plan, originated by the Youth Movement of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, are to be congratu- 
lated for making use of the retreat as an indispensable, 
primary step toward post-war reconstruction. 


activities as unfair labor practices. The law pro- 
hibits participation in a strike without authoriza- 
tion of the majority of employees by secret ballot; 
entering into an all-union agreement unless a ma- 
jority of the employees to be governed thereby 
authorize it; and picketing which interferes with 
employees’ right to work. Also outlawed are juris- 
dictional strikes, sympathetic strikes and_ sec- 
ondary boycotts. The law defines unfair labor 
practices of employers much as they are defined 
in the National Labor Relations Act but does not 
prohibit discrimination against union members in 
hiring or firing. 

Several clauses of this law relate to State regu- 
lation of union affairs. No persons may serve as 
business agents of unions unless they are citizens 
of the United States and licensed annually by the 
secretary of state. Every union must file copies 
of its constitution and by-laws, and unions with 
25 members must file annual reports with the sec- 
retary of state disclosing the names and remunet- 
ation of their officers, the dates of elections for 
officers, rates of dues and assessments charged 
members, and sworn financial statements. Then 
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it is specified “The records provided for herein 
shall be made available by the secretary of state to 
all persons for examination and taking of copies.” 

The statute not only makes any violation of the 
act a criminal offense, but also authorizes court 
proceedings by the attorney general or county at- 
torneys to suspend or revoke the license of any 
business agent violating the act. 

Suits challenging the constitutionality of these 
measures have already been instituted in the Fed- 
eral courts at Kansas City by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and United Mine Workers. The State 
attorney general, according to press reports, has 
announced he will make no arrests under the law 
until the litigation has run its course. 

The so-called “Labor Peace Act’’ of Colorado 
in the main follows the pattern of the Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Act but adds numerous other 
provisions which, so the official publication re- 
ferred to asserts, “will impede functions of 
unions. In a long declaration of the public policy 
of the State in employment relations, the statute 
recognizes three major interests—employers, em- 
ployees, and the public. Whatever the rights of 
disputants in labor controversies, the act declares 
that their conduct shall not be permitted to in- 
trude on the primary rights of third parties to 
earn a livelihood and transact business. An ex- 
tensive list of unfair labor practices of employees 
includes the following: striking, unless author- 
ized by a majority vote in a bargaining unit; en- 
gaging in secondary boycotts; picketing the domi- 
cile of an employee; hindering by mass picketing, 
threats, or force the pursuit of any lawful work; 


Credit Unions 


All-Canadian Credit Union Conference 


NEW departure in Canada’s credit union 

movement was inaugurated at Levis, P. Q., 
with the first All-Canadian Credit Union Confer- 
ence, held on September 11-12. While attending 
the annual convention of the CUNA at Chicago 
in the spring of the year, delegates from Prince 
Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec (Mon- 
treal section), Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia held three separate informal 
meetings for the purpose of discussing Canadian 
credit union problems. It was discovered that 
there were certain features of the national move- 
ment that required attention, and the outcome was 
that there was a proposal that an all-Canadian 
conference of credit union leaders be held in the 
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obstructing the entrance to or egress from a place 
of employment; use of “stand-in” employees; strik- 
ing, unless 30 days’ advance notice is given if farm 
products are threatened, or 20 days in all other 
cases; use of funds for political purposes; engag- 
ing in sit-down strikes. 

Not a few of the restrictions imposed on labor 
organizations by these laws are evidently directed 
at glaring abuses. Others may be vindicated by 
the consideration that they are intended to pro- 
tect the common good. For instance, the provi- 
sion of the Colorado Act demanding 30 days’ 
advance notice in case a strike affects farm prod- 
ucts. As in many other instances, so in regard to 
this, and similar provisions of these labor relation 
laws, a great deal will depend upon the intention 
and the spirit in which they are enforced and the 
interpretation they receive. 

All in all, these efforts, to check abuses of La- 
bor’s power, and its not always wisely exercised 
influence on political and economic affairs, em- 
phasize the fact that Labor has come of age. That 
it is a power in the land which must be recog- 
nized and at times reminded that it must now di- 
vest itself of the idea that it is chiefly a militant 
body, whose purpose is to liberate the workers 
from the “worse than slavery” economic Liberal- 
ism imposed upon it. Organized labor has eman- 
cipated itself from this condition. 

The organized workers are today in our country 
an estate—an order, should anyone prefer this 
term—which must be fitted into the social struc- 
ture of the Nation in a manner compatible with 
the dignity and the rights of workingmen on the 
one hand and the common good on the other. 


province of Quebec some time later in the year. 


Some of the more important subjects discussed at 
the well attended meetings were: Taxation and legis- 
lation affecting credit unions; the place of credit unions 
in the post war reconstruction period; Bank Act re- 
vision; a national bilingual credit union publication; the 
Quebec credit union development; the need of a Ca- 
nadian credit union federation. 


The Cottonwood (Idaho) Credit Union, or- 
ganized on November 29, 1942, is slowly grow- 
ing, Mr. Jos. Kaschmitter reports. “We now have 
75 members, nearly $1000 in assets, and have 
made four loans.” 


St. Joseph Society at Cottonwood provides for a num- 
ber of Masses each month to be offered for the men of 
the parish in the armed service of their country. 
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A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


TariFF: The collective term signifying the im- 
port or export duties levied by a government, in- 
cluding both the articles so taxed and the amount 
of the duties levied. The primary idea behind a 
tariff is the protection of a country’s industries by 
charging an import duty on similar articles pro- 
duced in foreign countries. A tariff designed only 
to raise money is known as revenue tariff, while 
one intended to foster or protect home industry 
artificially is called a protective tariff. 

TAXATION: The act of levying or imposing an 
assessment on property—real or personal—a good, 
a service, a product or the use of something. At 
the present time the theory of taxation follows the 
four principles laid down by Adam Smith, of 
equality, certainty, economy, and convenience. 
Equality means equality of sacrifice; certainty im- 
plies that the taxpayer know how much, in what 
manner and at what time he will be required to 
pay; economy implies that the State should retain 
as little as possible over and above what it brings 
to the public treasury; convenience dictates the 
payment of taxes should involve no unnecessaty 
annoyance or trouble. 

TOTALITARIANISM: A relatively new word ap- 
plied to authoritarian governments, especially the 
dictatorships. It connotes ruthless suppression of 
individual rights, and concomitant glorification of 
the State, whose supremacy is the greatest good. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS: 1. The collective ar- 
rangements regulating wages, hours and condi- 
tions of employment reached on a bargaining 
basis between management and labor. The earli- 
est such agreement in our country with a national 
association was concluded in 1865 between iron 
manufacturers and workers. 

2. Within the past ten years trade arrangements 
between particularly the United States and various 
nations respecting conditions of trade. They have 
been consistently championed by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations. A considerable number of them 
have been concluded by the State Department. 
(Cf. Cartel, Most Favored Nation Clause, Reci- 
procity. ) 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS: The federations of 
manufacturers, producers, service agencies, enter- 
ptisers, and similar groups banded together for 
their mutual protection and advancement. Such 
associations may cater to people of narrow speci- 
alties, e. g., celery growers to the exclusion of 
other farmers. 

TreAsuRY Bitis: Notes issued by a govern- 
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ment, generally from two to six months. They 
are in effect promissory notes issued in large de- 
nominations and at a discount. 

Trust: An organization effected by two or more 
competing companies whereby a majority of the 
stock is given over to a common board of trustees. 
The stockholders surrender their right to vote, 
merely sharing in the dividends. Among its par- 
ticular aims are economy of operation and elimi- 
nation of competition. 

UNICAMERAL SystTEM: A one-house or single- 
chamber legislature, as distinguished from the bi- 
cameral system (q. v.). Thus far only one State 
in our country has adopted the system, viz., Ne- 
braska. Claimed as advantages for the plan are 
economy, speed of enacting laws, efficiency, and 
elimination of the committee system. Objections 
include the danger of centralization, elimination 
of a deliberative upper house and thereby of 
checks and balances, expecting too much from too 
small a group of legislators, passage of hastily 
considered bills. 

UTILITARIANISM: The teaching that the hap- 
piness of the largest number should be the sole 
motivating force of all activity, especially public. 
It is based in large part on the “pleasure theory” 
of ethics. Utilitarianism was first proposed by 
Beccaria (1735-93) and developed as a doctrine 
by Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). Its proponents 
hold that rules of morality should be based ex- 
clusively on utilitarian doctrines. 

ViTALIsM: The biological or philosophical prin- 
ciple, opposed to mechanism (gq. v.), maintaining 
that the functions of an organism are directed by 
a vital principle and not some vague chemical or 
physical force or substance. 

WATERED STOCK: American slang term de- 
scribing the issuance of stock which is not backed 
by any tangible assets. Thus in a merger a valu- 
ation is often placed on the advantage estimated 
to be derived from the new combination and stock 
is issued against this intangible, supposed ad- 
vantage. In recent years the “watering” of stock 
has become the subject of more careful scrutiny 
and government regulation. 

YELLOW-Doc Contracts: Agreements be- 
tween worker and employer by which the former 
consents not to join a labor union so long as he 
remains in the latter’s service. These contracts 
have been the subject of extended litigation, con- 
cerning especially their legality. In 1923 they 
were held to be unenforceable by a Congressional 
anti-injunction law. 

THE END 
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Catholic Social Action 


COURSE on “Catholic Action” 1s now part 
of the curriculum at Corpus Christi Semi- 
nary, Werribee, Victoria, Australia. 


The first professor of the new course is a Jesuit 
Father. 


gee Sacred Congregation of Rites has named 
St. Isidore patron saint of the farmers of 
Quebec. 


This has been done at the request of the Quebec 
farmers, forwarded to Rome by Cardinal Villeneuve, 
Archbishop of Quebec. 


UNION of Educational Institutions of Ca- 

tholic Youth, founded in Hungary at a recent 
Catholic Action conference, has been promised 
full support by the Premier of Hungary, M. Kal- 
lay, who was present at the conference. 


The new union unites university students, high school 
pupils, seminarists and those attending commercial 
schools. One of its aims is to support the children of 
poor families, particularly war orphans. Among those 
at the conference were Cardinal Seredi, Primate of 
Hungary, and the Papal Nuncio. 


pes hundred and fifty delegates attended the 

66th annual conference of the Catholic Young 
Men’s Society of Great Britain in Wigan early in 
the summer. Presiding at the first business meet- 
ing, Mr. J. Cummins, national president, appealed 
to the university graduates and other Catholics 
who had received higher education to be less ex- 
clusive in their interests and to use their talents 
and spread their knowledge and influence among 
the ranks of ordinary lay societies. 

Asking if it were possible to recapture a Christian 
leadership in the field of social order, Mr. Cummins 
suggested that, if it were not possible to have some defi- 
nite Christian Party in Great Britain, it might be possi- 


ble to unite in some endeavor to Christianize the policy 
of the present political parties. 


| eros darkest hour found its Bishops alert 

to the needs of the situation. They addressed 
the people in Pastorals which appear to have ex- 
erted a wholesome influence. The Bishops _ex- 
press the hope that the wisdom of the new Goy- 
ernment will set Italy in the way to a complete 
material, moral and social reconstruction on the 
design and basic principles indicated by Pope 
Pius XII for internal order. 

Cardinal della Costa, Archbishop of Florence, has 


issued a ten-point program for the hour. The law of 
fraternal charity, he says, remains unchanged, therefore 
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there must be no recrimination, no vendettas. These 
always give rise to animosity, hatred and violence. The 
State, the Cardinal adds, is for the family and for 
individuals. The sacred character of the person has in- 
alienable rights, including the right of free social ac- 
tion. In keeping with the laws of social justice help 
must be given to the working classes, whose conditions 
of life can be improved by partnership in industry, shar- 
ing of profits, etc. 


Nees 250,000 copies of a Harmony of 
the Gospels in Italian, printed at the Exami- 
ner Press, Bombay, for the Apostolic Delegate in 
India, have been distributed to Italian prisoners of 
war in interment camps and a third edition of an 
Italian prayerbook has come from the press. 

In addition some 16,000 Italian books for Italian 
prisoners in India have been collected by the Holy See. 
‘Lhe Papal Nuncio in Berne negotiated with the Red 
Cross for their delivery. 


Early Man 


EW evidence that man lived in California 

long enough ago to feast upon animals long 
since extinct has been unearthed through excava- 
tions in central San Joaquin Valley and reported 
in Science, by Dr. Gordon W. Hewes. 

Conditions at the site near Tranquillity, Fresno Coun- 
ty, California, strongly suggest to Dr. Hewes that the 
carcasses of now extinct mammals were brought there 
by hunters of the group who built fires, buried its dead, 
and made the numerous stone and bone artifacts which 
have been found in the deposit. The bones of the ex- 
tinct American camel, horse, and bison occur along with 
bones of species still living in the San Joaquin Valley, 
and these are broken in such a way that they show they 
had been used for food. Four human skeletons were 
found in graves at the site. 


Cost of Government 


A TOTAL of $15,573,833.91 was spent for 

communications by the Federal Government, 
excluding the War and Navy Departments, in the 
six-month period between July 1, 1942, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, according to reports submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, | 


Of this amount $4,147,941.50, or 27 percent, was 


spent for local telephone calls; $3,538,024.29, or 23 


percent, was spent for long-distance calls; $3,590,717.- 
44, or 23 percent, was spent for telegraph and cable 
communication; $1,482,096.01, or nine percent, was 
spent for teletype expense; $1,830,610.88, or 12 per- 
cent, was spent for special services; and the remainder 
went to miscellaneous expenditures. All of this ex- 
pense was of a non-military nature. 


Pah Pte 
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Un iform State Laws 


He SION of its model sales tax act was one 

of the main features on the agenda of the Na- 
tional Conference on Uniform State Laws, con- 
ducted at Chicago in August. The model law 
is to be submitted to the Legislatures of the 48 
States. 


W. Eugene Stanley, of Wichita, Kansas, was elected 
president of the organization; he succeeds John Carlite 
Pryor, of Burlington, Iowa, who now is with the em- 
bassy of the U. S. in London, serving as counsel for 
the board of economic warfare. 


Hospitalization 


VEN the fur traders in a remote corner of 

Baffin Land in the far north henceforth may 
enjoy the advantages of the Ontario Hospital 
Plan. It has been announced that through the 
co-operation of the Manitoba Hospital Service As- 
sociation, enrollment of Hudson’s Bay Company 
employees was going forward. Company traders 
throughout the far northern reaches of Ontario 
are included, according to the report. 

How serious may be the plight of fur traders, due to 
their isolation, is illustrated by an account, to which 
Mr. N. A. Saunders, Plan director, referred. A Baffin 
Land trader, because of terrible weather conditions, was 
unable to bring his young wife to the nearest post to 
have her first baby. After a four-day struggle he was 
able to save the mother, but the baby died. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Mr. Saunders stated, now requires 
that prospective mothers be brought out in plenty of 
time for hospital care during confinement. 


Labor Union Membership 


GAIN of about one and one-half million 

union members in the last year, to a national 
total of about 13,000,000 members, has been reg- 
istered by the United States trade union move- 
ment, according to reports of various unions. Un- 
official figures from AFL, CIO and unaffiliated 
labor organizations forecast that the official totals, 
to be made public at the national labor conven- 
tions this fall, would register this new record high 
in union membership. 

The AFL total, based on per capita dues payments 
from 106 national and international unions and federal 
labor unions, including the Machinists who have since 
withdrawn, were given in June as 6,250,000. The CIO 
meanwhile has recouped the loss of 600,000 caused by 
the withdrawal of the United Mine Workers a year ago, 
and added more, according to CIO spokesmen, who gave 
the current CIO total as 5,000,000. 

Unaffiliated unions, including the mine workers, the 
four railway brotherhoods, and others, account for a 
total of not less than one and one-half million workers. 
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Food Con trol 


HAT is in fact a retreat from economic lib- 
eralism, interference of public authorities 
with supply and demand, is observable every- 
where. To prevent the exportation of all fish 
from the Mexican State of Campeche, so that the 
people may not be deprived of their sustenance, 
the Ministry of National Economy has decreed 
that all Campeche catches should be destined to 
local consumption. 

Only in cases when there is a surplus can fish exports 
be made from the State, with the Ministry's previous 
authorization, upon recommendation of the Mixed 
Council of Regional Economy. Violations of this measure 
will be punished with fines of from $100 to $10,006 
(pesos) in the judgment of the Ministry (the latter pro- 
vision is significant). 


Migratory Workers 


ney investigation into the death by fire of two 
Negroes on a farm in the vicinity of Quakers- 
town, Pa., revealed that the victims were two of 
fifty migratory workers who had been brought 
from Florida by a white contractor to gather in 
the tomato crop on the Mastin farm. Tomatoes 
picked by these workers are sold to the Govern- 
ment through the Campbell Soup Company. 

Most of the workers, says a report prepared by the 
NAACP, are housed in chicken coops; the largest being 
about seven feet square and only five feet in height. 
The account states: ‘“Workers along with their children 
are living in these small chicken coops—and these lit- 
tle coops, even if they were fit to live in, are too small 
for a couple to live in comfortably—but the most horri- 
ble thing of all is that nearly every worker has a large 
family and he and his family live in these small hous- 
es... This condition is worse than slavery could have 
ever been.” 

Though dissatisfied with the conditions under which 
they have been obliged to live, the workers said that 
they have not been able to earn enough money for rail- 
road fares. 


Farm Ownership and Debt 


elie life insurance companies of the country, 
which acquired about 100,000 farms through 
mortgage foreclosures during the years of the de- 
pression, are finding a ready market under pres- 
ent conditions for farms to which they still retain 
title. "The farms they still have on hand aggre- 
gate between 15,000 and 20,000, valued at ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. At its peak, the fig- 
ure was over $1,000,000,000. 


About ten percent of the properties sold have been 
returned to their former owners, while another 50 per- 
cent have been sold to tenant farmers, who operated the 
properties for the insurance companies. The return of 
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foreclosed farms to individual owners has not progressed 
evenly throughout the country. In Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, together with Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, insurance company ownership of farms has been re- 
duced to normal proportions. In other sections the prog- 
tess has been slower. The Dakotas are described as 
one of the “sticky’’ spots. 


Co-operation 


‘1F8 contract signed recently between two 

power companies and two rural electric co- 
operatives, located in the Northwest, whereby the 
power companies will deliver Columbia River 
power to the co-ops and enable them thereby 
greatly to reduce their rates, appears to be the be- 
ginning of a new day in power. 

More than 100,000 kw.-hours per month are to be 
transported over the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany’s lines to the Mountain States Power Company and 
from there into the systems of the Northern Idaho Rural 
Electrification Rehabilitation Association and the Pend 
Oreille Electric Co-operative in Washington. 


The Machine 


Weeess the introduction of the conveyor there 

began a new chapter in the history of the 
machine age. Its potentialities have been quite 
extraordinary. It is now reported that a new 
pocket-type conveyor has proven unusually effici- 
ent for handling glass containers by holding down 
breakage while making for increased production 
speeds on the filling line. A conveyor has been 
in successful use at the GLF Cannery (Co-opera- 
tive Grange League Federation Farm Products, 
Inc.) in Waterloo, N. Y. 

A cannery has packed 120,000 cases of beets in glass; 
will be able to increase that figure this year as well as 
increase its glassed packs of other vegetables and fruits. 
A conveyor, described by The Glass Packer, carries each 
container in an individual metal cell or pocket from the 
feeding point down to the filling line. One of its best 
features is that it will carry cans as well as glass. 


Compulsory Labor 


A STATE of national emergency has been pro- 

claimed in Canada with regard to coal pro- 
duction. An order-in-council, announced by La- 
bor Minister Mitchell, compels all former miners 
now working in other occupations to return to 
the pit. No coal miner will, in future, be. ac- 
cepted as a volunteer for the armed forces. Con- 
scientious objectors and military rejectees may be 
required by a selective service officer to accept 
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work in a coal mine and terminate their present 
employment. 


It is estimated that about 7,000 men have left the 
mines for other employment, since the war began, about 
3,000 of whom joined the armed forces. Of these 
1,200 returned to the pits under a voluntary plan last 
year. The other 4,000 have gone into other industry. 
Many miners now in the army say they are in a better 
financial position than they were on miner's pay. The 
return to the mines of the others in industry, most of 
whom are now receiving much higher wages than pre- 
viously, will work a very definite hardship on them, 
it is said. ‘ 


Occupational Haza rds 


aS check the increasing number of eye injuries 

among workers in war industries, Secretary 
of Labor Perkins has set up an Eye Saving Sec- 
tion of the National Committee for the Conser- 
vation of Manpower in War Industries and 
named Harry Guilbert of Chicago, Director of 
Safety for the Pullman Co., as chief of the new 
section. Mr. Guilbert will carry directly to man- 
agement and workers engaged in war production 
the methods and techniques he has utilized in 
eliminating industrial eye injuries in the organiza- 
tion he has served for 20 years. 

“Eye injuries not only cause a substantial part of the 
temporary time losses due to work accidents, but in 
thousands of cases they result in permanent loss of 
vision, either total or» partial,” Secretary Perkins said. 
“At the same time experience has demonstrated that 
such injuries can be prevented by the consistent use of 


protective lenses and adequate control of operating 
hazards.” 


Farm Values 


[ NCREASED farm real estate values have fol- 

lowed price increases of farm products. Dur- 
ing the year ending March 1, 1943, gains of 12 
percent were reported for the East South Central 
region and of 10 percent in the Middle Atlantic, 
West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific re- 
gions. Increases in value in the New England 
States lagged well behind the country, approxi- 
mating only a three percent gain (Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Annual Farm Real Estate 
Survey). 

Slightly more than-half the number of sales record- 
ed in the past year have been to farmers, both owners 
and tenants, as increased incomes fostered the accumu- 
lations of sufficient funds to buy more land. Investors 
have constituted 38 percent of the buyers and about six 
percent were classified as “city people” whose reasons 


for purchase varied (National Association of Real Estate 
Boards). 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CATHO. 
[ICS IN BOSTON, 1846 
(Concluded) 


SECOND valuable letter that sheds much 

A light on the conditions facing the early 

German Catholics of Boston was written on No- 

vember 30, 1846, by Fr. Alexander’ Martin, a 

Friar Minor who had been appointed to care for 

them a few months earlier. The text of his com- 
munication follows: 


“It is hard to describe the difficulties confront- 
ing a missionary in such districts as Boston and 
surrounding areas in his endeavors to keep the 
Catholics (German) steadfast in their faith and 
divert them from discouragement, dissension, in- 
differentism and similar dangers. Naturally every 
pastor who cares for the souls in his charge earn- 
estly will accept enthusiastically every legitimate 
means that proves helpful in saving souls in dan- 
ger of eternal ruin. I shall enumerate here a few 
of the sad circumstances: 

“First, the parishioners are scattered far and 
wide, living at great distances from the church, 
lacking religious books, pastoral admonition and 
proper instruction. Only on Sundays, if they can 
or will attend Mass, do they receive any instruc- 
tion. And because they are to be found in such 
widely separated districts, the missionary can visit 
them only infrequently; at times it requires hours 
and hours of walking to complete a single visit. 

“Second, the parishioners live among the most 
bitter enemies of our faith, being outnumbered 
many times by them. The latter are generally 
well-to-do and hence enjoy greater prominence 
and, sad to relate, greater influence. The Catho- 
lics live among Baptists, Methodists, Smolnikar- 
ites, Protestants, Reformed, Swedenborgians, Free- 
masons, Odd Fellows, Columbia Brethren, United 
Brethren and a hundred other denominations. All 
of these try to undermine the faith of the Catho- 
lic Germans, to provoke dissensions among them, 
set one against the other, rob them of their confi- 
dence in the priest, if possible by casting suspi- 
cion on him, and urge them to rebel against the 
pastor or leave him altogether. Whenever these 
enemies succeed in winning one or the other Ca- 
tholic away from the practice of their faith, they 
rejoice and make fun of the Catholics, to whom 
they refer sneeringly: “Here you see the Catho- 
lics!’ This is one of the principal reasons why the 
~ Catholics have made so little progress in this dis- 


trict. ‘Ihe Catholics’ enemies are also generally 
regarded as the chief cause of the defection of a 
German Catholic priest some years ago. I was 
told he did so from disappointment. There is 
need here of much patience, prayer and endur- 
ance. The enemies are even now. gnashing their 
teeth because for the past nine months the Catho- 
lics have assembled in our church and many who 
had fallen away are now back in the bosom of 
mother church. But unfortunately on several oc- 
casions the enemies have succeeded in thwarting 
some well meant plan I had devised to assist the 
Catholics. Yet I place my trust in God. 

“Third, the parents cannot be influenced by 
their children, since we have neither teacher nor 
school for lack of funds. 

“Fourth, since the parishioners are recruited 
from various sections and States of Germany, the 
most conflicting views, opinions and principles 
have found expression among them, not to speak 
of that narrow nationalism which they have 
brought from Germany and which they manifest 
more plainly in the land of (unhappy non-) 
liberty.”’+) 

“Fifth, many a parishioner left Europe in order 
to escape the sweet yoke of religion and to live 
as he pleased. Not a few of these unfortunate 
people cause great damage, undermining the 
church under the guise of honesty and religious 
zeal. 

“From this recital you may conclude that it is 
necessary for a missionary to receive support from 
some outside source. The missioner’s work is 
easier in places like Cincinnati, where parishes are 
already established on a firm basis, where the Ca- 
tholics live fairly close together, where Catholics 
are in the majority, and where services are con- 
ducted as solemnly as they are in Europe. Woe 
to us if we dare hold an outdoor procession, etc., 
here. As matters stand, the Catholic priest is 
held in contempt and is often insulted. He needs 
to keep before him the words: “The Apostles . . 
departed, rejoicing that they had been counted 
worthy to suffer disgrace for the name of Jesus.’ ” 

Like the first letter, this communication was 
originally printed in the Katholische Blatter aus 
Tirol, and excerpts tepublished in Annalen der 
Verbreitung des Glaubens.”) 


1) Fr. Martin alludes here to the dissensions caused 
in Boston among the High and Low Germans; these 
quarrels lasted for many years (Reiter, Ernst INog Seon 
“Tur Geschichte der deutschen katholischen Gemeinden 
zu Boston,” in Pastoral-Blatt, Oct., 1875, p. 125. 

2) Hinsiedeln, 1847, Vol. XV, pp. 456-58. 
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Fr. Martin left Boston toward the end of May, 
1848, after serving as pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church for two years and three months.*) He 
went to New York, being appointed pastor of St. 
Francis Church on West Thirty-First Street the 
same year. During the terrible cholera epidemic 
that afflicted New York Fr. Martin devoted him- 
self so energetically to the plague-stricken victims 
that he collapsed from overwork. While pastor 
of St. Francis’ he had the church enlarged and re- 
dedicated in 1853. He retired from this pastor- 
ate in 1857 and became a secular priest.*) For 
many years thereafter he was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church in Euclid, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Dio- 
cese of Cleveland. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Booklore 


O the collection of selected prayerbooks of 

the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
many of them heirlooms, brought to our country 
by Catholic emigrants of the German tongue in 
the course of the past 115 years, Mr. John N. 
Jantz, of Detroit, has added an interesting spect- 
men: A volume, in 16mo, consisting of three 
booklets, published late in the seventeenth and 
early in the eighteenth centuries. One of these, 
with the title “Geistlicher Schild,” first published 
in 1647, will prove of interest to the student of 
folklore. To the printed pages have been added 
a substantial number of leaves of white paper, on 
which have been written a large number of pray- 
ers in the handwriting of the latter part of the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The rear inside cover bears the inscrip- 
tion: Clemens Hammer, Weltpriester und Mis- 
sionar, 1848. However, we do not believe the 
well known pioneer priest of the Middle West to 
have been the owner of the book. 

To Mrs. C. M. Schiller, of Chicago, the His- 
torical Library of the CV is indebted for two par- 
ticularly welcome gifts. Both are early German 
imprints, produced at Pittsburgh. One is a re- 
production of the second annual issue of Alban 
Stolz’s celebrated Kalender fiir Zeit und Ewig- 
keit, for 1849. The book was printed and pub- 
lished by Franz Felix, Pennstrasse, Ste Ward, 


3) Reiter, loc., cit., p. 125. 


4) Callahan, Adalbert, O.F.M. Medieval Francis in 
Modern America. New York, 1936, pp. 82-84. In 1850 
Fr. Martin published a German prayerbook in New York, 
“Perlen aus Jerusalem” (Reichert), highly praised in 
Brownson’s Review. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., and copyrighted in 1848. The 
second book, of equal interest and value, had 
for its author P. Petrus Lechner, Prior des Bene- 
diktiner-Ordens zu Youngstown, Pa., and was 
published with the title: “Das Biichlein von den 
Armen Seelen im Fegfeuer.’ On the last page 
the publisher, Franz Felix, speaks of himself as 
Kath. Buchhindler, in Bayardstown, zwischen 
Walnut und Oharastrasse, nahe der Philomena- 
Kirche, Pittsburgh. The title page shows a 
crude wood-cut, representing a poor soul in Pur- 
gatory, surrounded by typographical ornaments 
artistically grouped. 

The well known firm of publishers at Cincin- 
nati, Kreuzburg and Nurre, are represented by a 
copy of one of the stories of that distinguished Ca- 
tholic popular writer of the nineteenth century, 
Christopher von Schmid, Das Thal von Almeria. 
The title page, with the date 1851, declares this 
to be “‘the first edition printed in the United States 
from the original European printing.” 

These books are further evidence of the de- 
mand for reading matter among the German Ca- 
tholic immigrants at a time when they were new- 
comers to our country and certainly not blessed 
with riches. The volumes described were found 
among a lot of 45 books which seem to have con- 
stituted all or part of the library of Joseph Marx, 
who at one time resided at Lancaster, Ohio, from 
where he moved to Chicago. Marx brought with 
him from Germany a number of substantial books, 
among them a New Testament, a Latin gram- 
mar, a book of geography, which has for its 
author a Prussian officer, Roon, Minister of War 
under William I, who, on his part, had studied 
geography under Karl Ritter. Of him the Britan- 
nica says, “he brought to his work a new concep- 
tion of his subject.” 


Collectanea 


N obituary, published in the St. Louis Re- 

public after the death of the younger John 
Amend, a son of John Amend, second President 
of the CV, reflects the respect and esteem the lat- 
ter enjoyed in the city which he had made his 
home after coming to the United States from his 
native Franconia in 1834. It is stated: 

“The elder John Amend was a popular man in the 
neighborhood because of his kindness to the poor, a 
trait also inherited by the son. He was president of 
the Mullanphy Board. He was familiarly known as 
‘Papa Amend,’ especially among the various Catholic 
charitable organizations. His was one of the largest 
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funerals ever held in St. Louis, many charity organiza- 
tions and fraternities turning out to honor his memory.”’ 

According to a certificate of birth and baptism, 
now in the CV collection, the elder John Amend 
was born at Wiesenfeld, Franconia, in the king- 
dom of Bavaria, on the 29th of October, 1807, 
and baptized at 10 A. M. on the same day. The 
pass which grants him permission to leave Ba- 
varia for a foreign land is dated May 22, 1834. 
It is stated in the document that Amend wished 
to travel “via Bremen to North America, to ac- 
quaint himself with conditions in order to be able 
to judge whether he could live there.” 


A reminder of pioneer days, which now appear 
so far removed from a people engaged in their 
second World War, we found recorded in Harriet 
E. Bishop McConkey’s “Dakota War Whoop: Or, 
Indian Massacres and War in Minnesota, of 1862- 
3, published at St. Paul in 1864. 

“In the month of June, 1863,” writes this 
authoress, who was on the scene, “considerable 
sympathy was elicited in St. Paul, by the arrival 
of two little ransomed boys, who had been, since 
the outbreak [of the Indian uprising} in savages’ 
hands. Their ages were six and nine years, and 
to the good Catholic priest of St. Joe, they owed 
their release from captivity. He had parted with 
all his worldly goods to effect this, and then 
even robbed himself of his own needful apparel, 
to clothe them decently and comfortably for their 
journey.’’*) 

The book, a copy of which recently found its 
way to the CV Library, reads like a story from 
another world. No less than 429 pages are filled 
with tales of horror and suffering to which men, 
women, and children were exposed in Minnesota 

-and North Dakota only eighty years ago. 


The German Catholic Young Men’s Society will 
resume its regular meetings, to be held every Mon- 
day evening at 7:30 in the new St. Michael’s 
School, Buffalo. Fr. Charles Jansen, S.J., modera- 
tor of the society, while in New York recently 
purchased a number of good books for the li- 


brary. Plans have been made to make the meet- 


ings entertaining for the members who will at- 
tend them regularly during the winter months. 
— Aurora, Nov. 8, 1867. 
Fr. Jansen is listed in the Catholic Directory of 1869 
as assistant priest at St. Michael's, Buffalo, but is not 
listed in Reiter’s ‘“Schematismus der katholischen deut- 
schen Geistlichkeit,’’ New York, published the same 
year. 


- 1) Loe. cit., p. 349. 
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There is a reference to a little known priest of 
the German tongue, who served the Church in 
Pennsylvania during the last decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, in the brochure by V. Rev. Felix 
Fellner, O.S.B., “Catholicity in Western Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ It appears that on August 7, 1785, the 
well known pioneer priest, Fr. Farmer, in a let- 
ter to Bishop Carroll, recommended ‘Father Fi- 
dentius Causé, an Alsatian Franciscan, who, as he 
said, besides his native German, ‘spoke English 
middling well and some French.’ ”*) 

Fr. Causé, who had been stationed at Cone- 
wago, came west not long afterwards. He seems 
to have stopped at the Greensburg Colony and 
according to tradition conducted services in the 
house of John Probst, a few miles northwest of 
Greensburg. Ultimately he returned East. 


Not long after the death of the first Bishop 
of Fort Wayne, John Henry Luers, on June 29, 
1871, Der Deutsche Pionier published an appre- 
ciation of his life and labors. Its author, who 
merely signed himself S, particularly stresses the 
Bishop’s solicitude for orphans: 

“A friend (namely the writer) once observed the 
prelate on his way from the railway station to the or- 
phanage; on his left arm he carried a small orphan 
child,. and with the right the heavy traveling bag. 
Alongside of him there was another orphan, carrying a 
bundle of clothes: What a charming and moving pic- 
ture! The artist, who would paint this sight, could 
choose no better inscription for the picture than this: 
‘The Vincent of Fort Wayne!’ ” 

We believe the author of this statement to have 
been none other than Fr. Joseph A. Stephan, the 
militant first Director of the Catholic Indian Bu- 
reau, who about that time was stationed at Rens- 
selaer, Jasper Co., Indiana, where the orphanage 
was located. In 1869, according to Reiter’s Di- 
rectory of the German American Clergy in the 
U. S., there were 65 children in the orphanage in 
care of four Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

The editor of the Deutsche Pionier, founded 
with the intention of promoting knowledge of the 
history of the Germans in the United States, add- 
ed a footnote, stating that the deceased Bishop 
had been a zealous and interested member of the 
Society of German Pioneers, the journal’s publish- 
ers. 

Born in County Vechta, Oldenburg, in 1819, 
Bishop Luers was brought to the United States 
by his parents in 1833. He was ordained thirteen 
years later, on November 11, 1846, and consecrat- 
ed on the 10th of January, 1858. 


1) Loc. cit., Latrobe, Pa., 1942, p. 17. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Allocutions et Lettres de S.S.Pie XII. VI. Annee 1942. 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1943. P.c., 
31 p. Price 15 sous. 
L’Experience communiste sociale en Russie, 1918-1942. 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1942. P.c., 
31 p. Price 15 sous. f 
Associations neutres. Ecole Sociale Populaire, 
Montreal, 1943. P.c., 81 p. Price 15 sous. 
Campbell, Francis Stuart. The Menace of the Herd, or 
Procrustes at Large. Bruce Publ. Co., Milw., 
1943. Cloth, 398 p. Price $4.00. Ms 
Byrnes, Aquinas, O.P. The Hymns of the Dominican 
Missal and Breviary. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1943. Cloth, 694 p. Price $4.75. 
Ares, P. Richard, S.J. Petit guide moral du legislateur. 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1943. P.c., 
31 p. Price 15 sous. 
Brauer, Theodore, Ph.D., and others. Thomistic Prin- 
ciples in a Catholic School. B. Herder Book 
Co. St. Louis, 1943," Cloth, 321 %p: — Price 
$2.50. 
Kleiser, Grenville. Taking God Into Partnership. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., N. Y., 1943. Cloth, 175 p. 
Price $1.50. 
Le probleme des jeunes qui ne frequentent plus |’ecole. 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 19438. P.c., 
32 p. Price 15 sous. 


Les 


Reviews 
Osgniach, Augustine, O.S.B. The Christian State. The 
Bruce Publ. Co., Milwaukee. Cloth, pp. xx, 


356. Price $3.78. 


F the reconstruction of the shattered world is not to 

run into ruts and snags, it must be guided by a sound 
and sane philosophy which assigns to man his proper 
and rightful place in the order of things, gives absolute 
primacy to spiritual values, sets forth the nature and 
function of the State, clearly defines the scope and lim- 
its of civil authority, bases rights on an impregnable 
foundation, proclaims the existence of the natural law 
and asserts unequivocally the Supremacy of the Divine 
Will. Within the framework of such a philosophy the 
numerous social problems which baffle and torture the 
minds of our contemporaries can be accommodated and 
successfully solved. Fortunately, this philosophy need 
not be invented since it already exists. All that is re- 
quired is a full, somewhat modernized restatement of 
the principles of the philosophy of the Schools and a 
consistent reapplication of these undying truths to the 
questions of the day. In this philosophy, old yet ever 
new, we will find the remedies for our present day 
evils. : 

In a right understanding of our needs Dr. Osgniach 
has collected the pertinent principles in his excellent 
volume and expounded them in a very lucid manner. 
The summary is decidedly comprehensive and touches 
on all subjects pertaining to social doctrine, such as the 
origin of civil power, liberalism, private ownership, la- 
bor, just wages, marriage, the family, divorce, birth con- 
trol, education, morality and religion, relation of Church 
and State, totalitarianism, racism, euthanasia, eugenics, 
sterilization, propaganda. In view of the wide range 
of the topics, the treatment at times is somewhat sketchy 
but withal sufficient for the purpose of the book. The 
papal encyclicals are generously quoted. All in all, the 
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author has given us a timely and helpful presentation 
of the subject. The book will serve as a text in study 
clubs and as a source for general information; the com- 
plete topical index enhances its usefulness. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Hennrich, Kilian J., O.F.M.Cap. The Better Life, The 
” ‘True Meaning of Tertianism. New York, 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. vii and 326. 

Price $2.00. 

This age is probably not the only one that was 
looking for better things and a better life, but the 
only period in man’s sojourn here on earth that ex- 
perienced any substantial improvement was the age that 
saw the advent of Christ. Christ is the way, the truth, 
and the life. To obtain the benefits of this way, a man 
obviously must become a Christian. But there are de- 
grees in being a Christian; Christ Himself talked about 
the more perfect degrees. The invitation to follow the 
more perfect way was accepted at various times by 
groups of men and women whom we know as the re- 
ligious orders. 

Ordinary folk could not share in the happiness they 
saw realized by the monks and nuns, for some had to 
be the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. In 
spite of this, the lay folk of the Church were permitted 
to share in the higher way of life by becoming associ- 
ated with the monks and nuns, and making up what 
were called third orders, and these Tertiaries followed 
as well as they could the three great evangelical counsels. 

Fr. Kilian’s book tells how this life can be lived by 
setting it alongside the ordinary Christian way of life 
marked by the milestones of the seven sacraments. The 
book is an acceptable way of meditating on ways. of 
leading a more perfect life; the things he advises are 
supported by the authority of the word of God. If you 
want to know the inner philosophy and theology of Ter- 
tianism, this book will enlighten you. 

The author is a member of one of the great religious 
orders which have Tertiaries, and he keeps himself mar- 
velously impartial with respect to the other orders. Ever 
since the Poverello walked here on earth, however, few 
men who came to know him were able to suppress their 
enthusiasm, and many of these men were not of the 
Faith. No one will quarrel with the statement that St. 
Francis of Assisi possesses a charm found nowhere else; 
the Franciscan presentation of the better life has an 
appeal all of its own. 

On opening this book, this reviewer hoped to find 
in it a presentation of St. Francis’ message, because our 
age, as much as any other, can find comfort and guid- 
ance in it. How St. Francis’ teaching about Lady Poy- 
erty should be heard by our materialistic people; how 
healthy it would be for our souls to hear what St. Fran- 
cis said about humility, not only what he said, but rather 
what he did about all these things: poverty, humility, 
simplicity, obedience. The whole message of Francis- 
canism, or Tertianism if you will, would be like a cool, 
refreshing breeze from some blessed paradise, blowing 
on our feverish brows in this modern confused, furious 
way of life. Perhaps the Better Life is the forerun- 
net of a book written by someone who has gone back 
and steeped his soul in Franciscanism and come back to 
show us the folly of our present way. 


FREDERIC ECKHOFF 
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Orsenigo, Most Rev. Cesare. St. Charles Borromeo, 
Transl. by Rev. Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., S.T. 
D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1943, 
Cloth, 390 p. Price $4.00. 

The life of a saint is something quite different from 
an ordinary biography and, accordingly, must be judged 
by standards of its own. While, of course, the hagi- 
ographer may not tamper with the truth, his aim is 
edification. Legitimately he may inject eulogy, warmth 
and enthusiasm into the narrative. For critical judg- 
ment as to character there remains no room for after 
all he is dealing with a subject on which the highest 
authority of the Church already has passed final judg- 
ment. It is quite safe to praise the saints whom the 
Church has canonized, it is far from safe to canonize 
those whom the Church has not yet sainted. With re- 
gard to the latter we might be a little more critical, or 
at least a little more reserved. 


The facts in the life of St. Charles are hardly a 
matter of controversy, the only question that could arise 
in this respect is that of evaluation. True, he was hated 
and slandered by some of his contemporaries, and even 
an attack on his life was made, but we know that the 
enemies of the great Reformer were not precisely on 
the side of the Angels, and the estimate of his person- 
ality cannot be affected by the misrepresentations ema- 
nating from such’ suspected quarters. The historical 
portrait of St. Charles which the erudite author draws, 
therefore, does not and cannot deviate from the picture 
definitively fixed in tradition. 


Surely, the life of the great saint is replete with in- 
terest. In a way, the cards were stacked against him, 
and human calculations would have predicted an entirely 
different outcome. Strange to say, even that which was 
unfavorable worked for good. Human personality is 
an incalculable factor and besides there is the mys- 
tery of grace. One can become a saint under the most 
adverse circumstances. 

The life of St. Charles has a special message for 
churchmen of our days, and it is the merit of the 
author to have brought home the lesson with compelling 
force. He has given us a fascinating and inspiring 
book. We are grateful to the translator for making 
the volume accessible to English readers by turning the 
original into very readable English. 


C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Thomas, F., C.M.F. The Mystery of Konnersreuth. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cloth $1.00. Paper 50 
cents. 

The appearance of the fifth edition of The Mystery 
of Konnersreuth attests the popular reception it has 
been accorded. It is a brief study of the unusual phe- 
nomena that have long been appearing regularly in the 
life of Theresa Neumann of Konnersreuth, Germany. 
In so short a work, 136 pages, the author does not at- 
tempt much in the way of documentation, but he does 
treat with much clarity and reverence the life of Theresa 
and het stigmata, ecstasies, visions, prophecies. With- 
out wishing to anticipate the decisions of the Church, 
from his own investigations and those of others he 

_ makes out proof for their genuineness. 
This book serves admirably as a popular source of 
_ information on a burning subject of present-day Catho- 
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lic spiritual life. It is doubly precious in these days 
when war has closed the approaches to Konnersreuth 
to most of the world. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Suess, Adolph B. The Romantic Story of Cahokia, Illi- 
nois. First Permanent Settlement of White 
Men in the Illinois Territory of the North- 
west Country of North America. Buechler 
Printing Co., Belleville, Ill., 1948. 48. p. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

A veteran journalist, well acquainted with what has 
transpired in the American Bottoms since they were 
first occupied by the French over two hundred years 
ago, Mr. Suess has written and published “The Ro- 
mantic Story of Cahokia, Illinois.” Although never 
a populous settlement, Cahokia played its part in ‘the 
early history of the Illinois country. But it is rather a 
saga than a dry description of events presented in 
chronological order Mr. Suess has written. There is 
a certain romantic touch to his narrative which fits the 
subject. It would be possible to write a pageant based 
on the story of Cahokia, one of the three outposts of 
French enterprise on the Mississippi river captured from 
the British by Gen. Rogers Clark in 1778. A number 
of judiciously selected illustrations add to the value of 
the book. K 


A copy of an early Catholic St. Louis imprint found 
its way to the CV Library among a consignment of 
books, donated by Mr. Francis W. Prendergast. The 
full title of the volume in 24mo is: 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Abridged For The 
Use Of Schools. Translated From The French By A 
Friend Of Youth. St. Louis: W. J. Mullin, Second, 
near Market Street, 1844. Copy-Right secured. 152 p. 

It would be of interest to discover who the translator 
may have been. He deserves to be remembered. We 
wonder, furthermore, is this abridged ecclesiastical his- 
tory the first school book to be printed in St. Louis and, 
possibly, even west of the Mississippi River? 


A remarkable reception has been granted two of a 
number of outstanding books published by the B. 
Herder Book Company in the course of the past twelve 
months. ‘‘Catechetical Sermon-Aids,” by Most Rev. 
Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, has just had a 
fourth printing, while the “Concordance to the Bible,” 
edited by Fr. Newton Thompson, S.T.D., and Raymond 
Stock, has experienced its third impression, a record 
quite out of the ordinary. 


During the first World War the Central Bureau pub- 
lished “Christianity’s Message in the Hour of Sorrow,” 
by Fr. Albert Muntsch, S.J. The brochure has now been 
reprinted by the Watson-Bocklage Funeral Home in 
St. Louis with the permission of the author and the pub- 
lishers. Although written a quarter of a century ago, 
the publication has lost nothing of its original value and 
is well adapted to console sorrowing hearts. K 
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Our 1943 Conventions 


ee exception the conventions of our tfe- 
spective State Branches conducted in this, the 
second year of our country’s participation in the war, 
have exceeded expectations. Not a few of the annual 
meetings were planned with some misgivings but in 
every case the fears proved to be unfounded. Within 
recent weeks no less than seven such gatherings have 
been conducted, from coast to coast. All of these as- 
semblies have been restricted, with social features all 
but eliminated. The attendance for the most part has 
been less than in other years. But there can be no de- 
nying the salutary effect of quickened interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the delegates, the spirit of will- 
ingness to accept their responsibilities as Americans and 
as Catholics. 

The net result of the conventions has been a renewed 
interest in the Central Verein and its program, a desire 
to carry on in the face of obstacles, to achieve the final 
victory for God, Church and Country. 

We publish herewith a brief summary of the recent 
conventions. That more detailed reports are not pre- 
sented will be understood as a circumstance dictated 


by lack of space. 


Illinois 


It is indeed to be regretted that the golden jubilee of 
the founding of the CU of Illinois did not receive the 
attention the occasion warranted. Combined as it 
was with the national CV convention in Springfield, 
however, the meeting was of necessity abbreviated, cov- 
ering only Saturday, August 21st. 

But even this suppression could not detract from the 
significance of the accomplishment of fifty years com- 
pleted in the service of God and country. For the Cath- 
olic Union of Illinois was always one of the strongest 


branches of the Central Verein. With men like the 
late William Freund and Frank Trutter, it accomplished 
as much if not more than any other section in the field 
of legislation. No branch was more active than Illinois 
in the matter of the school question, to cite an instance. 

In honor of the jubilee the organization voted to con- 
duct a drive for a Golden Jubilee Fund, to guarantee the 
continuance of its activities. The financial picture has 
been somewhat brighter the past four or five years, the 
treasury balance during this period being about $500. 

The convention itself got under way early in the 
morning with the Pontifical Mass celebrated by Most 
Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., in 
the Springfield Cathedral. At the business meeting fol- 
lowing, President Joseph B. Engelmeyer read his an- 
nual message, concerned with the jubilee, finances, the 
national convention, district leagues, the Central Bureau 
Expansion Fund, legislation, publicity, and the possi- 
bility of instituting a bi-monthly publication sponsored 
by the State Branch. Routine reports of standing com- 
mittees were then presented and approved. 

At the afternoon session addresses were made by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. M. J. Gruenewald, Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Belleville, representing Most Rev. Henry Alt- 
hoff, Bishop of that See, Fr. B. Hilgenberg, spiritual 
director, and Fr. Walter Fasnacht. Later on the na- 
tional presidents, Mr. William H. Siefen and Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, likewise spoke to the delegates, congratulat- 
ing the Branch on its achievements of fifty years. The 
final speaker of the day was Bishop Muench who 
pointed to the progress made by State associations and 
the national federation the past half-century. A special 
parish credit union committee report urged the establish- 
ment and continued operation of the unions in parishes 
where the Branch has affiliations. . 
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_ A lengthy series of resolutions were approved, relat- 
ing to the Holy Father, the Archbishop and Bishops of 
Illinois, parish loyalty, our country, war prisoners, aid 
to Catholic chaplains, the parish USO, teen-age youth, 
school children, the Legion of Decency, public charities, 
the Catholic press, Good Friday observance, Christmas 
greeting cards, Sunday observance, the Central Bureau, 
the jubilee fund raising campaign, the Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, a Tribute to the Past, and a Pledge of Per- 
sonal Morality. 

The efficient and loyal financial and corresponding 
secretary, Mr. George J. Stoecker, of Chicago, who has 
served in this capacity for almost 25 years, reported he 
was compelled to resign his office on the advice of his 
physician. A suitable memento will be presented to Mr. 
Stoecker on a future occasion. He will be succeeded by 
Mr. Ferd. Foppe, Breese. Other officers are Mr. Engel- 
meyer, Quincy, re-elected president; Will H. Hellhake, 
Springfield, first vice-president; Henry Beuckman, East 
St. Louis, second vice-president; Fred A. Gilson, Chi- 
cago, recording secretary; and Julius Weese, Joliet, 
treasurer. Next year’s convention will be held in Breese. 


Arkansas 


Even a last-minute change in the locale of the 53rd 
annual convention of the CU and CWU of Arkansas, 
from Morrison Bluff to Morrilton, did not reduce effec- 
tiveness of the convention, conducted September 5-6 in 
Sacred Heart Parish. It had been hoped to hold the 
meeting in Morrison Bluff since it was in this community 
the women’s section had been organized 25 years ago. 

An apt motto had been selected, from the Diocesan 
Centennial Pastoral Letter of Most Rev. John B. Morris, 
Bishop of Little Rock: “Let us accept humbly, in a spirit 
of penance, the sorrows which afflict us today; and let 
us pray with and for the Holy Father that God will 
grant his and our prayer for the triumph and peace of 
Christ through His Blessed Mother and her Rosary.” 

Convention chairman Bruno Lienhart together with 
Fr. Charles Wolffer, C.S.Sp., pastor of Sacred Heart 
Parish, extended the official welcome to the delegates 
early Sunday morning. Presidents Carl J. Meurer and 
Mrs. John Willems responded in the delegates’ names. 
The spiritual director, Fr. Anthony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., 
celebrated solemn high Mass and also preached the ser- 
mon, on ‘““The Parish and the Catholic Church.”’ Special 
representative of Bishop Morris at the Mass was Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. H. H. Wernke, former spiritual director. 

Sunday afternoon was given over to a youth meeting, 
following Benediction in the parish church; it is the 
custom of the Branches in Arkansas to inaugurate all 
mass meetings with Benediction, even district sessions. 
In conjunction with the youth rally public speaking con- 
tests were conducted for the young men and young 
women, the former contest being won by Mr. Ed. Halter, 
Jt., the latter by Miss Katherine Siebenmorgen, both of 
Conway. Meanwhile, the senior delegates were con- 
ducting business assemblies. 

The major function of the convention was the civic 
forum held Sunday evening. A large number of speak- 
ers addressed the demonstration, conducted on the par- 
ish grounds. Mr. F. P. Kenkel, director of the Central 
Bureau, was the guest speaker. Other speakers were Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., Abbot of New 

* Subiaco Abbey, Mrs. Willems, Mr. Meurer, Fr. Edward 
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Chrisman, O.S.B., Fr. Lachowsky, Msgr. Wernke, and 
Fr. Lawrence Hoyt, O.S.B. The day closed with com- 
munity singing and a lawn fete directed by Fr. George 
PF, X~ Strassner, O.S.B. 

Fr. Edward celebrated the requiem Mass for deceased 
members on Monday, after which the concluding busi- 
ness sessions took place. Mr. Meurer was renamed 
president. Other officers are Peter P. Hiegel, Conway, 
first vice-president; Frank Willems, Subiaco, second 
vice-president; Leo Hammer, Fort Smith, third vice- 
president; G. H. Kenkel, Brinkley, corresponding sec- 
retary and treasurer; Carl Kordsmeier, Morrilton, mar- 
shal; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, parliamentarian; Fr. 
Michael Lensing, O.S.B., Subiaco, historian. Fr. Lac- 
howsky will remain as spiritual director. It was voted 
to conduct a one-day convention next year in Paris on 
Labor Day. 

Third Vice-President Leo Hammer has attended all 
53 conventions of the Branch. He was only 15 years 
old when he participated in the inaugural convention. 

The resolutions committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. T. J. Arnold, presented 16 resolutions for adop- 
tion—all of them brief. Most important was the state 
ment referring to the recent counsel of Bishop Morris 
concerning patriotism. Other resolutions relate to the 
Holy Father, Abbot Paul, The Guardian (Diocesan 
newspaper), the retreat movement, the spiritual care of 
tubercular patients at the State Sanatorium, the “Decla- 
ration on Peace and Reconstruction’ adopted by the na- 
tional CV convention in Springfield, Soczal Justice Re- 
view and the Central Bureau, a curfew law to curb ju- 
venile delinquency, education, farm conditions, etc. 


California 


Acclaimed as “one of the most interesting and in- 
structive conventions in the annals of our history,” the 
meeting of the California Branch was conducted over 
Labor Day in St. Boniface Parish, San Francisco. It 
was this parish acted as host to the national conven- 
tion in 1939. 

The effect on the societies, both men’s and women’s, 
of the presence of Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of New York 
City, president of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, was described as “immeasurable.” St. Boniface 
Church was filled to overflowing for the solemn high 
Mass on Sunday. ‘The afternoon was devoted to busi- 
ness meetings, particularly the gathering of the reso- 
lutions committee which remained in session until five 
o'clock. Seven pronouncements were suggested by the 
committee and subsequently adopted by the delegates, 
pertaining to the Holy Father, Our Country, Approval 
of the “Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction,’ Fed- 
eralization of Education, Divorce, Thrift, and The Good 
of the Organization. 

In place of the civic demonstration usually held Sun- 
day afternoon or evening, the joint assembly was given 
over to the address of Mrs. Lohr. Speaking in the eve- 
ning, the president of the NCWU outlined the history of 
that organization and also of the CV. Following her re- 
marks an open forum was conducted, at which the audi- 
ence was invited to ask the speaker questions regarding 
either organization. 

The report of the convention speaks with particular 
delight of the large attendance at the requiem high Mass 
on Monday for deceased members of both sections. At 
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the first. business session held after Mass the delegates 
voted unanimously to change the name of the Branch 
from the “D. R. K. Staatsverband of California’ to 
“The California State Branch, Catholic Central Verein 
of America.”” The members further approved a recom- 
mendation to donate another $150 for the purchase of 
a Chaplain’s Mass Kit. A similar kit was provided 
last year; the members asked that it be disposed of 
through the Central Bureau. 

Mr. August Petry, who had attended the 1942 na- 
tional convention in St. Louis, reported on the accom- 
plishments of the Central Bureau, especially its military 
welfare program. He appealed for funds to help the 
institution continue the publication of “Guide Right” 
and “The Name of God.” Accordingly, a box was 
placed at the door of the meeting hall and the dele- 
gates asked to contribute whatever they wished. By the 
close of the day $54.50 had been donated. 

President Henry Arnke was re-elected for the com- 
ing year, while St. Mary’s Parish, San Jose, was selected 
as the scene of the 1944 convention. The officers were 
installed at a joint meeting, after which the convention 
dinner, attended by 270 people, was conducted. Mrs. 
Lohr, the chief speaker, outlined the “Declaration on 
Peace and Reconstruction,” adopted by both the CV and 
NCWU in Springfield. 

It was indeed on a hopeful note that the convention 
closed. The prospects for the coming years are bright, 
the officers and members agreed. In proof, they point- 
ed to the exceptionally large number of delegates pres- 
ent from other cities, and to the diversity of activities in 
which the constituent units are engaged. 


New York 


The third CV-NCWU Labor Day convention was 
that conducted by our New York Branches in Elmita. 
The sessions were convened somewhat earlier than usual 
in order to give the delegates enough time to transact 
their business. Thus the opening meeting, a gathering 
of the resolutions committee, got under way at two 
o'clock Saturday afternoon, September 4th, while the 
customaty executive meeting was held in the evening. 

Mayor Emory Strachen and Convention Chairman 
Louis J. Lutz welcomed the delegates at the opening 
meeting Sunday morning in the Mark Twain Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters. Immediately thereafter the mem- 
bers and guests marched in procession to St. John’s 
Church for the solemn high Mass celebrated by Fr. 
John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., spiritual director of the 
women’s division. The delegates were honored to have 
Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, 
preach the sermon. Pointing hopefully to the words of 
President Roosevelt that at the end of the war there 
should be a return to the spirit of Christ all over the 
world, His Excellency affirmed: “All the pronounce- 
ments of learned men, the panaceas presented by col- 
umnists, lecturers, philosophers, are not worth the paper 
they are written on, unless they ate dominated by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ.” Bishop Kearney thereupon 
asked God’s blessing on the deliberations of the conven- 
tion of the organization, ‘‘dedicated to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, a gospel that must be of paramount influ- 
ence in the world, if the world is to enjoy anything that 
even approaches happiness.” 

Committee and business meetings were held in the 
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afternoon, with the annual Eucharistic Service being 
conducted in St. John’s Church in the evening. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Henry B. Laudenbach, of Buffalo, former spiritual 
director, preached the sermon. A reception and social 
gathering for delegates and guests brought the day’s 
program to a close. 

In his annual message President Richard F. Hemmer- 
lein discussed the present critical times, the year’s ac- 
complishments, participation in the war effort, the Cen- 
tral Bureau, Life Members, the organization’s program, 
and the ‘Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction.” 

The Declaration itself was read and explained by Mr. 
Philip H. Donnelly, of Rochester, after which the dele- 
gates formally adopted it as the program for the yeat’s 
study. 

Monday morning’s joint session was addressed by Fr. 
Urban Curren, C.P., who referred to the fundamental 
unity of the human race, as descended from common 
parents and from God, and the “super unity’ of the 
race as redeemed by the Blood of Christ. A special let- 
ter of greeting from the Episcopal Protector, Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, was read 
at this time. At the concluding business meeting in the 
afternoon it was announced that Mr. Hemmerlein had 
been re-elected president for the coming year. Former 
President Charles T. Trott was named honorary prest- 
dent. 


Outstanding among the resolutions was the state- 
ment on ‘‘Respect for Sacred Persons and Sacred 
Things,” inspired by Bishop Kearney’s remarks. 


Kansas 


For a number of reasons the month of October was 
found to be unacceptable for the annual convention of 
the Kansas Branches this year, so the officers set Sep- 
tember 14th as the date for the meeting, held in Col- 
wich. Although the month of September is one of the 
year's busiest for the farmers of the State, an exception- 
ally large number of them were willing to take one day 
off to attend the well executed program. 


On Monday evening the State officers met to discuss 
plans and policies for the coming year, and particularly 
the convention resolutions. Solemn high Mass on Tues- 
day inaugurated the convention. The newly created Do- 
mestic Prelate, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Klug, of An- 
dale, was the celebrant, with Fr. Joseph A. Goracy, 
spiritual director, preaching the sermon. Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita, presided 
in the sanctuary and addressed the delegates following 
Mass, touching on the significance of the peace points 
outlined by the Holy Father. Bishop Winkelmann re- 
mained throughout the day. 

Routine business and the preliminary discussion of 
resolutions occupied the delegates’ attention until noon, 
when the women’s parish organization served lunch. 
The mass meeting got under way in a nearby audi- 
torium early in the afternoon. Following the reading 
of presidential messages by Mr. John A. Suellentrop and 
Mrs. Margaret Lies, Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, addressed the meeting on “Participation in 
Social Action.” Bishop Winkelmann presented the sec- 
ond address, renewing the expression of his interest in 
the organization, and outlining plans for educational ex- 
pansion in the Diocese of Wichita. The customary col- 
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lection taken up at the conclusion of the meeting, for 
charitable purposes, amounted to some $113. 

Brief business meetings were conducted following the 
mass meeting and in the early evening. Resolutions 
were adopted on the Holy Father, the farm problem, a 
graduated land tax, the Central Bureau, education, and 
wat prisoners. Principal event of the evening's program 
was the youth meeting attended by about 500 young 
people from nearby parishes. Mr. Lutz delivered the 
only formal address of the evening, on “Youth and the 
War Effort.” Fr. Michael Lies was chairman of this 
session and Very Rev. Msgr. Leon A. McNeill honorary 
chairman. A discussion on the reading of popular 
magazines was a second feature, with a social hour 
concluding the program. 

Mr. Suellentrop was returned as president, with Mr. 
H. J. Peltzer as secretary. It had been feared that the 
enforced absence of the pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, 
‘Colwich, Fr. A. A. Hermann, who was hospitalized 
only a week before the convention opened, would dis- 
rupt all the plans, However, with Fr. Goracy as tem- 
porary pastor, assisted by all the priests of the vicinity, 
the local committee was able to complete a successful 
convention. 


New Jersey 


It is somewhat difficult to understand how the Catho- 
lic Central Society of New Jersey was able to accom- 
plish so much in the brief compass of one day at its 
49th annual convention, held in Newark on September 
19th. The day was literally filled with activity and 
it was a tired group of delegates who returned to their 
homes that night. 

Wasting no time, the men’s and women’s sections 
met in joint assembly early in the morning in St. 
Augustine’s Parish auditorium. State Branch President 
Charles P. Kraft read his message, a report of the year’s 
activities, following the welcoming addresses of Fr. Paul 
Dippold, the pastor, and the convention chairman, Mr. 
George Huber. National Presidents William H. Siefen 
and Mts. Mary Filser Lohr reported on the Springfield 
convention, Mrs. Lohr commenting also on her attend- 
ance at the California convention in San Francisco over 
Labor Day. Solemn high Mass was celebrated by Fr. 
Dippold at the conclusion of the meeting, the sermon 
being preached by Fr. Paul Huber, O.S.B., spiritual 
director of the women’s State Branch. Fr. Paul con- 
sidered the irreligion rampant in the world and the need 
of a firmly established peace. 

The civic forum conducted in the afternoon was ad- 
dressed by Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, Archbishop of 

Newark, who extended greetings to both the men’s and 
women’s organizations. The principal address was de- 
livered by Fr. D. Lambert Dunne, O.S.B., of the faculty 

of St. Benedict's Preparatory School, Newark, and mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Labor Board. Fr. Lambert dis- 
cussed the ‘Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction,” 

affirming that “‘peace is not static, but a dynamic thing . 

_.. Peace must be founded on the moral law, known to 

men by faith and by the natural law. The firm basis 
for the moral law is found in religion. . .” 

Mrs. Lohr also addressed this assembly, urging in- 

| tensified efforts in behalf of the men in service, writ- 
| ing letters to them regularly, etc. Another speaker was 
| Fr. Salvatore M. Burgio, C.M., of Emmitsburg, vice- 
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postulator for the cause of Mother Seton, who spoke in 
behalf of her canonization. 

At the evening meeting Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. J. McNulty, 
representing Archbishop Walsh, expressed his astonish- 
ment and gratification at the amount of good works be- 
ing performed by the leagues. The delegates were like- 
wise pleased to have the Mayor of Newark, the Hon. 
Vincent Murphy, to welcome them. Mayor Murphy 
commended the branches for their stand on Peace and 
Reconstruction. 

A chief feature of the business meeting was the dis- 
cussion of the problems of the Central Bureau, chiefly 
its military welfare program. The group voted to 
launch a campaign to further this work, and an initial 
donation of $50 was received. ‘The officers and mem- 
bers of the men’s division agreed to promote the wide- 
spread distribution of the CV’s ‘Declaration on Peace 
and Reconstruction.” President Kraft reported he had 
ordered 200 copies from the Central Bureau. Mr. 
Charles F. Gerhard, president of the Volksverein, of 
Philadelphia, was one of the guest speakers at this 
meeting. Another was Mr. John Eibeck, of Pittsburgh, 
honorary CV president. 

Resolutions were adopted opposing the threatened 
encroachment by the Federal Government on educational 
policies; approving the granting of “released time’ to 
children attending public schools to enable them to re- 
ceive religious instruction; warning of the consequences 
to the home of the neglect of children resulting from the 
increased employment of mothers in industry; favoring 
more rigid supervision of taverns, especially those fre- 
quented by women; deploring the action of the Supreme 
Court in the matter of divorce legislation; and endors- 
ing the maternity guild movement. 

The majority of the officers were re-elected. These 
are Mr. Kraft, president; Henry W. Noll, recording 
secretary; Charles F. Steets, financial secretary; Fred- 
erick M. Herzig, treasurer; and Charles P. Saling, state 
counsellor. Newly elected vice-president is Mr. Stephan 
Molnar. Holy Trinity Parish, in Passaic, was selected 
as the scene of the 1944 convention. 


Missouri 


Most extended of all the 1943 conventions was the 
assembly of the CU and CWU of Missouri, held in 
Our Lady of Sorrows Parish, St. Louis, on September 
18-21. While the attendance particularly of the men 
delegates was not up to the mark of other years, the 
convention was none the less adjudged one of the out- 
standing assemblies of many years. Of special import- 
ance, the local committee under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. S.A. Stolte; V.F., Mr. A. 
R. Donahue, and Mr. James Zipf carried the arrange- 
ments through with a dispatch that elicited favorable 
comment. 

Following the separate executive sessions on Saturday 
evening the joint board of consultors meeting was held 
in the school building. The convention officials wel- 
comed the delegates Sunday morning, after which the 
people marched in procession to the church where Most 
Rev. George J. Donnelly, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, 
celebrated the Pontifical Mass. Fr. Ernst Braun, M.S.F., 
preached the sermon. te 

At the major meeting of the convention, the civic 
demonstration held Sunday afternoon, Mr. Bernard E. 
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Lutz of the Central Bureau discussed “The Need of a 
Program of Social Action,” while Fr. Victor T. Suren, 
second vice-president of the NCWU in charge of the 
youth movement, spoke on ‘The Central Verein on War 
and Peace.” An unusual feature of both Sunday eve- 
ning and Monday evening was the novena devotion in 
the parish church in honor of Our Sorrowful Mother. 
Following these services Sunday the youth meeting was 
held in the parish auditorium. Fr. Raymond C. Schuet- 
mann, of Jefferson City, evaluated the problem of “Ca- 
tholic Teen-Agers,” while Fr. Vincent W. Schuler, 
spiritual director of the St. Louis Young Men’s District 
League, explained what must be done before “The Boys 
Come Marching Home.” A social hour concluded the 
day’s program. 

Fr. Joseph F. Lubeley, spiritual director of the St. 
Louis District League, celebrated the requiem Mass for 
deceased members on Monday, after which a joint meet- 
ing heard Fr. Rudolph B. Schuler, secretary of the Arch- 
diocesan Rural Life Conference, discourse on “A Dec- 
ade of Co-operation with the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference,’ the co-operation referred to being that of the 
CU and CWU of Missouri. Director F. P. Kenkel of 
the Central Bureau delivered the annual report of the 
institution, while Fr. Suren then presented “Our Pro- 
gram of Social Action, 1943-44.” The speaker report- 
ed that a group of younger priests in the St. Louis area 
had just completed a year of study of the encyclical on 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order under the guid- 
ance of Fr. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., regent of the 
St. Louis University School of Commerce and Finance. 
These priests, Fr. Suren added, will continue their 
studies, while a new group will begin the course this 
fall. In the meantime, the first group has offered its 
services to the Missouri State Branches in the direction 
of social action programs based on the encyclical. 

Business sessions were continued throughout the day. 
In the evening the women’s section conducted their mass 
meeting, with two speakers, Fr. Benjamin R. Fulkerson, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, and Fr. William H. Huels- 
mann. Fr. Fulkerson considered the way “To Reform 
All Things in Christ—The Catholic Woman’s Task in 
the Post-War World,” while Fr. Huelsmann analyzed 
“The Spirit of Christian Motherhood Renewed Through 
Christ.” 

Meanwhile the men’s section was conducting its be- 
nevolent society conference. The report of the CV In- 
surance Research Committee, presented to the Spring- 
field convention, was examined, and Fr. Aloysius A. 
Wempe delivered the chief address, on ‘The Spiritual, 
Charitable and Practical Aspects and Nature of Benevo- 
lent Societies.” 

Fr. Andrew H. Toebben, spiritual director of the 
women’s St. Louis District League, celebrated Mass 
Tuesday morning. This was followed by a business ses- 
sion and a credit union conference. Fr. Bernard A. 
Timpe was the principal speaker at the conference, con- 
sidering “Credit Union Problems Today.’ At the after- 
noon meeting Fr. William Fischer, under whose direc- 
tion the St. Louis League’s discussion group has been 
functioning for more than a year, reported on the club’s 
progress. Members of the group had a large share in 
the drafting of the resolutions. Included among the 
statements approved by the delegates were those on the 
Holy Father and Peace, Pius XII Addresses Workers, 
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Our Episcopal Protector, in opposition to the unt- 
cameral system of State government, on the Declara- 
tion on Peace and Reconstruction, the organization s 
social action program, and congratulations to the newly 
created domestic prelates and papal chamberlains of the 
Archdiocese. 

In the nature of a most welcome surprise was the ap- 
pearance of Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of 
St. Louis and Episcopal Protector of the CV, at: the 
meeting Tuesday afternoon. His Excellency congratu- 
lated the officers and members on their accomplishments 
and expressed hope for continued success. 

Truly inspiring was the closing devotion in the par- 
ish church. As he had done at the St. Louis national 
convention in 1942, Very Rev..Msgr. Martin B. Hell- 
riegel had supervised the arrangements of the liturgical 
service. He was celebrant at the installation ceremonies, 


assisted by Fr. Joseph A. Vogelweid, spiritual director 


of the CU Branch, and Fr. R. B. Schuler. 
Glennon spoke briefly. 

Fr. Vogelweid will continue as spiritual director, 
while Mr. Herman B. Gerdes was re-elected president. 
Other officers are Arthur Hanebrink, vice-president; 
Cyril J. Furrer, corresponding and financial secretary; 
Bernard Gassel, recording secretary; Ed. J. Ell, treasurer; 
and Frank Huss, marshal. 


Archbishop 


The Benevolent Society Report 


HE CV’s Insurance Research Committee was ap- 

pointed five years ago at the Bethlehem conven- 
tion, charged with the task of devising some plan or 
procedure whereby the benevolent societies, which have 
always been the basic units of the Central Verein, might 
be strengthened. Mr. Frank Schwaller, of Burlington, 
Wis., and Mr. Joseph G. Grundle, of Milwaukee, were 
named chairmen of the committee. 

The group submitted tentative reports at each of the 
subsequent conventions, and at the Springfield meeting 
presented a final report. It is our intention to discuss 
the report, analyzing it carefully, in future issues of 
Social Justice Review. At this time we should like to 
consider the preamble to the report as presented by Mr. 
Schwaller. 

Having quoted the writings of the Popes of the past 
fifty years regarding Christian benevolence and the op- 
portunity for mutual aid, Mr. Schwaller affirmed: 

“We hold that our membership as a whole is anxi- 
ously concerned in the matter of continuity of our ven- 
erable Central Verein with its renowned Central Bureau 


in which we all take pardonable pride, as well as in our — 


age-old units, whose benefactions to the home in times 
of stress have had both the praise and continued exhor- 
tations of our Supreme Pontiffs and American bishops.” 

He then announced that after mature deliberation 
over a period of five years, “with the challenge there- 
fore that we must continue to live, your committee . .. 
in its final report wishes to stress that both the findings 


of our actuary and your committee concur in that benev- _ 


olent societies, while reinsuring their present membexs 
carrying death benefit insurance, with a strong legal re- 
serve, 7t 75 in their best interests to abandon the plan, as 
far as new membership is concerned, as this feature of 
insurance is best served by our Catholic legal reserve 
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life insurance societies, which have the strength in re- 
setves required for continuity ... This is no guesswork 
but the experience of over a hundred years in the field 
of life insurance, which is based on the law of mortality 
in human lives which is the grouping of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of risks, upon whom average 
mortality rates are established on every given age, and 
which cannot be accomplished by small local societies.” 

The chairman of the committee also declared that 
“the field of endeavor for our units in future must be 
in the field of disability insurance only, as this field at 
present is to a great extent in the hands of commercial 
casualty companies, which do not serve the needs of 
people as do our benevolent societies. The commercials 
operate for selfish interest, while the Catholic benevolent 
society is in the interest solely of its brother in need 
and carries on where the commercial company ceases to 
function. 

“By entering the field embracing disability income, 
hospitalization, medical and surgical care, etc., we are 
granting a service to our Catholic people that will stand 
out in the insurance world and with the basis of net 
cost rates and adequate benefits, now being actuarily 
computed, we can look forward with confidence in not 
only supplying a financial bulwark to our organization 
that will assure continuity, but refute any paternalistic 
tendencies of Government by establishing a condition 
of self-help that will be worthy of emulation, as it will 
truly solve a sociological problem. It should have the 
effect not only of increasing membership in our pres- 
ent societies, but of forming new units as the benefits 
supplied will be of general demand.” 

Mr. Grundle thereupon outlined the specific features 
of the plan, which will be examined in next month’s 
issue of SJR. He further announced that the Catholic 
Family Protective Life Assurance Society, of which he is 
executive secretary, will provide free of cost or obliga- 
tion, an actuarial study of any CV benevolent society, 
and will provide a report to the society regarding its 
financial condition, its various benefits, etc. Mr. Grun- 
dle likewise mentioned that this Society will reinsure the 
benefits of any benevolent unit. 


Generous Benefactor, New Life 
Members 


por many years the name “Christopher,” anonymous 
benefactor of the missions and the Central Bureau, 
appeared regularly in these columns. Following his 
death several years ago his widow, ‘‘Caritas,”’ who like- 
wise prefers not to be identified, has continued his 
benefactions. A few weeks ago she contributed $1000 
to the Bureau, including an In Memoriam Enrollment 
for her husband and a CV Life Membership for her- 
self (the fee for either membership is $100). Of the 
remaining $800, $300 was placed in the Expansion Fund 
and $500 in the Emergency Fund. 

Other new Life Members are Mr. Philip Kunkel, of 
New York, Mr. Carl Sippel, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
N. N., of Missouri, and Mr. Walter Barber, of Mil- 
waukee, who attended his first national CV conven- 
tion in Springfield in August and was so impressed by 
what he observed that immediately upon his return he 
“signified his intention to become a Life Member. 
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One of the most noted priests of Wisconsin, the late 
venerable Rt. Rev. Msgr. August Salick, has been hon- 
ored with an In Memoriam Enrollment, the gift of 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. 

Unusually large gifts to the Expansion Fund were 
the $100 offered by the CV of Minnesota and the gift 
of $75.50 from the CWU of Pennsylvania. 


The 1944 Convention 


M ILWAUKEE’S District League of the Catholic 
League of Wisconsin has invited the Catholic 
Central Verein of America and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union to conduct their 89th and 28th annual 
conventions in that city next year. The offer has been 
communicated by the League’s officials to the national 
executives of the CV. The invitation has been approved 
by Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 

Final confirmation of acceptance has not been re- 
ceived as this issue of S/R goes to press. The St. Paul, 
Minn., societies had extended a similar, although some- 
what tentative, invitation to have the convention in that 
city. The decision, expected to be reached in a few 
days, will be reported in the November issue. 


Milwaukee's Pilgrimage for Peace 


HE Milwaukee District of the Cath. League of Wis- 

consin early in September completed plans for a 
pilgrimage for Peace and Prayers for Those in Service. 
Five devotions were scheduled, to begin Wednesday, 
September 29th, and continue on successive Wednes- 
days until October 27th. 

Somewhat similar to the highly successful pilgrimage 
conducted last May by the Quincy, Ill., District League, 
the Milwaukee plan will differ in that the participants 
will assemble in a church near that in which the service 
is to take place, and march to the latter in procession. 
The devotions are to be held in five different churches, 
with the last to take place in the Cathedral. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Albert G. Meyer, rector of St. Francis Major 
Seminary, Milwaukee, will deliver the complete series of 
sermons, on the theme “A Declaration on Peace and 
Reconstruction.” 

The purpose of the pilgrimage is “to petition the 
King of Kings for a just and early peace, the preser- 
vation of the family and the general welfare of all now 
serving in our armed forces; the secondary purpose is 
to present a Catholic Demonstration of Catholic Action 
in action to the edification of the general community.” 


Ne ecrology 


ee of two priest sons and a faithful member 
of the CV, Mr. Jacob Post, of Pottsville, Pa., died 
on August 12th. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Post’s sons are Fr. Jacob W. Post, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Parish, East Mauch Chunk, Pa., and Fr. Leo 
J. Post, pastor of St. Boniface Church, Williamsport, 
Pa. The deceased was well known in Catholic circles, 
having been a life-long member of the CV of Pennsyl- 
vania and the national body, at both of whose conven- 
tions, especially the former, he was a frequent attendant. 
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Convention Sidelights 


()§ the many tributes paid to the Central Verein and 
the National Catholic Women’s Union by the 
press at the time of their Springfield, Ill., convention, 
few are more valuable than the opinion expressed in the 
leading editorial of the Illinois State Register, of Spring- 
field, for Monday, August 23rd. 

“It is in the spirit of Sunday’s Christian keynote ad- 
dresses to the 88th annual convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America, and the 27th annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Women’s Union that 
The State Register extends welcome to the sessions on 
behalf of Springfield and the State of Illinois . . . The 
community extends felicitations upon the success being 
achieved with promise of sessions which will not only 
make history but be written into practical Christian ser- 
vice for the extension of the Kingdom of God and the 
betterment of mankind.” 


It was announced that $1000 are now available for 
a Peter's Pence offering, to be transmitted to the Holy 
Father through the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Am- 
leto G. Cicognani, in the near future. 


Besides the communication addressed to the joint con- 
ventions the Apostolic Delegate sent a special letter to 
the women’s section. Expressing his regret that he 
would be unable to attend the meetings Archbishop 
Cicognani added: “I extend my best wishes for the 
success of the sessions, and invoke God's blessing on all 
their deliberations.” 

The resolution adopted by the NCWU on “Dress 
Reform” provoked extensive comment in Catholic and 
particularly in the secular press all over the country and 
Canada. The statement, pleading for decency in dress 
and a campaign to secure the objectives listed, was the 
subject of editorial comment in the Chicago Daily News, 
Newsweek, and similar publications. Fr. John S. Brock- 
meier, editor of the Western Catholic edition of Our 
Sunday Visitor, organ of the Springfield Diocese, who 
also served as convention co-ordinator and press direc- 
tor, in his issue for September 12th devotes several 
columns to an evaluation of the letters received from 
widely scattered sources, approving and condemning the 
resolution. 


The CV delegates approved a plan to inaugurate ‘‘The 
F. P. Kenkel Drive for Life and In Memoriam Mem- 
bership.” The campaign will be in charge of Record- 
ing Secretary August Springob, of Milwaukee. The fees 
for membership of this type, $100, are placed in the 
Central Bureau Expansion Fund. 

Last year 13 Life Members and six In Memoriam 
Members were enrolled, in addition to 16 Sustaining 
Memberships. Total receipts for the Expansion Fund 
during the year amounted to $7271.79, while the total 
for four years, since the Fund was inaugurated, is 
$22,822.88. 


_ Officers of the CV and NCWU agreed to publish 
joint convention proceedings, as was done last year for 
the first time in the history of either organization. 
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Loyalty to State 


(BOSE ING themselves with local and diocesan 
matters has been one of the important marks of 
CV branches throughout their history. They have at all 
times been responsive to the wishes of their spiritual 
leaders, particularly their bishops. 

Fresh proof of this comes from the recent conven- 
tion of the Arkansas section. The Bishop of Little 
Rock, Most Rev. John B. Morris, had announced plans, 
shortly before the Labor Day convention of the Branch, 
for an “‘Arkansas Week” beginning September 19th. In 
a special letter he reminds the Catholics of the State of 
the obligations of patriotism and loyalty to Arkansas. 
Accordingly, the delegates approved a resolution “as- 
suring His Excellency of our willingness to profit by his 
counsel to promote the welfare of the commonwealth 
of Arkansas. Mindful of our Bishop's instructions, we 
will henceforth strive to promote the spiritual and eco- 
nomic interests of our State in accordance with the dic- 
tates of sound patriotism, which is an obligation of Chris- 
tian citizenship. We will further, both among our mem- 
bers and others, understanding of the deep meaning of 
civic duty in order that our State, destined to be the 
home of a free and happy people, may enjoy under God 
those blessings which make for a more perfect life and 
aid men to work out their salvation . . . We extend our 
felicitations and good wishes to Bishop Morris, hoping 
that God will spare him to continue his work in this dio- 
cese for many years to come.” 


Another resolution of particular interest is the state- 
ment on juvenile delinquency. ‘We recommend that a 
cutfew law be introduced in towns and cities where 
this evil is most prominent . . . The law should provide 
fines for parents and guardians of delinquent children 
provided they have been culpably negligent in parental 
duty . . . Genuinely Christian home life is really the 
only permanent cure for this evil condition.” 


Of the resolutions adopted by the Texas section at 
the Seguin convention held in August, two are worthy 
of special attention. The one deals with the problem 
of women in industry, the other with Catholic rural 
families. 

The first is a trenchant statement concerning particu- 
larly the employment of mothers of young children. 
“The employment, in war or peace,” it declares in part, 
“of mothers needed in the home is possible only in a 
tottering nation. We, therefore, protest with all vigor 
against the callousness of pseudo-patriots and-self-styled 
social experts who would lure such mothers from their 
hearths and smugly plan a substitute in a vast chain of 
nurseries where in terrifying efficiency the children are 
weaned from their blood-and-family ties and where they 
must forego the vitalizing and ennobling gifts of love. 
We call upon all responsible authorities to protect our 
mothers in their all-important job of motherhod, and, 
where financial stress is forcing a mother from her home, 
to supplement her resources with efficient aid. We call 
upon our members and all righteous people to make 
their influence felt in the halls of legislatures as well as 
in their local circles to the end that mothers retain their 
tight to remain mothers and not become the mangled 
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victims of the machine in which they are allowed to 
function as mere cogs.” 

Deploring the fact that the cities, home’ of 80 per- 
cent of American Catholics, have become ‘“‘the grave- 
yards of the nation,” the resolution on Catholic rural 
families calls attention to the darkening outlook for the 
Church. Pointing out that the membership of the Ca- 
tholic State League of Texas is primarily rural, the 
statement insists “it is our first and foremost will and 
duty to work for the improvement—economic and so- 
cial as well as religious—of our members. We have 
made efforts in the past; they must be intensified. We 
must not only discourage rural members from moving 
to cities; we must throw our corporate influence and 
good will into the scales to assist in any movement cal- 
culated to further the true interests and improve the 
living standards of our rural brethren.” 


Two Aspects of the Farm Problem 


ALM and well-reasoned were the two resolutions 

on farm conditions adopted by the CV of Kansas 
at the convention held in Colwich on September 14th. 
The first is a general statement on the agricultural situ- 
ation, the second a specific recommendation regarding 
a graduated land tax. 

“Especially to our soldiers on the battlefields do we 
owe an abundant supply of food and fiber products,” 
the first pronouncement declares. “In order that these 
important needs may be amply supplied, we ask for a 
more liberal allocation of the nation’s steel for the mak- 
ing of new farm machines and for much needed repairs. 
We need our labor-saving machines as partial substitutes 
for the skilled labor our farms have lost to the army 
and war industry. We need repairs for our old ma- 
chines or we will lose our crops in the fields. 

“We likewise ask for a fair return on our labor and 
our investment. Thus we cannot approve of price ceil- 
ings that are so low as to curtail production . . . In ord- 
er to maintain our production of food and fiber to meet 
the goals set for us we should be given a clear idea of 
what is needed and a true parity price.” 

The resolution on the graduated land tax points out 
that ‘in wartime, and even in ordinary times, the ten- 
dency has been for a single individual to acquire ever 
greater amounts of land. Small farms are being swal- 
lowed up or rendered unprofitable, because of increased 
taxes on improved small farms, especially since the 
buildings are usually removed from the larger holdings 
when acquired. Moreover, the large scale farming en- 
terprise can operate on an extremely small margin of 
profit. And communities wither and die from lack of 
population.” 

Among the specific intentions of a graduated land 
tax are the following: “to preserve a land heritage of our 
American people, to give our young people a chance 
in life on the farm, thereby stopping the trend of mi- 
gration from the farm to the city; to keep our people 
of Kansas out of the peon class; to keep our people eco- 
nomically healthy by keeping them close to the soil; to 
avoid the evils that eventually result from tenancy (in 

‘certain parts of Kansas more than 50 percent of the 
farms ate worked by tenants); and realization of the 
Catholic ideal, the family-sized farm.” 


. 
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Miscellany 


Ape some fifty spiritual directors, State Branch presi- 
dents and other officials of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union the Director of the Central Bureau on 
September 14th addressed a special communication te- 
garding the danger of the so-called Equal Rights 
Amendment pending in the Congress. 

It is pointed out that the amendment has been te- 
ported favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
the first time since it was proposed some twenty years 
ago, and that a determined effort is being made to pass 
the measure this year. 

Included with the letter was a leaflet, ‘Definitely 
No,” containing opinions on the bill expressed by rep- 
resentatives of leading women’s organizations. 


A very satisfying result of the annual convention of 
the Catholic Life Insurance Union of Texas, held in 
conjunction with the meetings of the Cath. State League 
and the CWU Branch of that State in Seguin on Aug- 
ust 10-11, was its decision to seek membership in the 
Central Verein. The decision was reported to the 
Springfield convention and the Union promptly admit- 
ted into the organization. The group has a total mem- 
bership of 5484. 

The applications for membership of the Catholic 
Family Protective Life Assurance Society and the West- 
ern Catholic Union, with headquarters in Milwaukee 
and Quincy, Ill., respectively, were likewise approved. 
The CFP has a membership of about 15,700. 


During the past six years the Leo House, in New 
York City, has been host to seven archbishops, 26 
bishops, 5266 priests, 419 brothers, 2904 nuns, and 102 
postulants, according to figures announced by Mr. Theo- 
bald Dengler, vice-president and chairman of the board 
of directors. Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, of New 
York, is president. 

The institution in this period was directed by Sister 
M. Amabilis, who has been transferred elsewhere 
Under her guidance it was transformed from a home 
for immigants into a modern hotel for Catholic travel- 
ers and residents. A recent computation disclosed that 
32.6 percent of the guests were men and women in re- 
ligious life, from every State in the Union and 18 for- 
eign countries. 


Reports of both the national and State Branch con- 
ventions were presented to the third quarterly meeting 
of the present year of the Allegheny County Section, 
CV of Pennsylvania, conducted on September 19th in: 
Holy Name Parish hall, Troy Hill. State Branch Presi- 
dent F. Wm. Kersting delivered the report of the 
Springfield assembly, affirming that it was the most im- 
pressive he has attended. Mr. Frank Stifter likewise 
discussed the accomplishments of the national gather- 
ing. 

“Host to the meeting, Fr. Herman A. Seidel, after wel- 
coming the delegates read and commented on the Al- 
lentown convention resolution on Respect and Rever- 
ence for the Holy Father. The speaker pointed to the 
increased burden of Pius XII and his activities as the 
head of the Catholic Church. President Francis J. 
Trageser acted as chairman of the session. 
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Papal honors were conferred on Mr. Michael Mohr, 
of St. Marks, Kan., by Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann, Bishop of Wichita, on Labor Day, September 
6th, in the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 
Upon Mr. Mohr was bestowed knighthood in the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great, together with three other lay- 
men. Several priests were invested with the rank of 
domestic prelate and papal chamberlain at the same 
service, while Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wm. M. Farrell was 
made a protonotary apostolic. 

Mr. Mohr, former president of the CV of Kansas, 
is a national CV trustee. He is the first American farm- 
er to be granted this knighthood. 


Readers will recall the urgent notice published in the 
the July-August issue, calling attention to the need for 
funds to continue publication of various pamphlets, etc., 
for the men in service. The response to the appeal has 
been satisfactory, but the need continues. 

Truly heartening was the way in which CV Presi- 
dent William H. Siefen personally responded. With- 
in a few days following the appearance of the issue he 
forwarded us $30, “enough for a thousand ‘Guide 
Rights’,” and a second $30 several days later. Just be- 
fore leaving his home in New Haven, Conn., for the 
national convention, the president had collected among 
his friends and acquaintances a third sum in this amount, 
and immediately upon his return sent a fourth $30, 
part of which had been contributed by delegates to the 
Springfield convention. 

Mr. Siefen’s achievement in thus obtaining $120 for 
this purpose is fresh proof that “it can be done,” pro- 
vided there is a willingness to work. 


The initial efforts of the Catholic Central Society of 
New Jersey to assist prisoners of war have proved to 
be more than a mere flurry of activity. Last month, it 
will be remembered, we reported that the organization 
had collected and distributed some 400 prayer books 
and similar articles. At the recent State Branch con- 
vention in Newark, however, it was announced that the 
total had increased to more than 6000 prayerbooks and 
other reading matter for the prisonets. 

It is to be hoped that other sections will follow this 
lead in their collections. In addition to prayerbooks we 
are in need of rosaries, hymn books, especially in Ger- 
man, playing cards (both pinochle and regular decks), 
and musical instruments. We have received only a few 
of the latter, although there are requests for many. We 
are witholding distribution of the instruments until 
they can be more or less grouped as to supply at least 
partial orchestras. The sporting goods thus far distribu- 
ted include particularly soccer balls, purchased by the 
Bureau. 


From an internment camp the following letter came ' 


to the Bureau: 

“Thank you so much for the brochures on the Sta- 
tions of the Cross for little children. We make the Sta- 
tions twice a week, one night in Japanese and the other 
night in English. We are also conducting a Novena 
to St. Joseph; quite a number of Catholics are partici- 
pating. Incidentally, let me thank you again for the 
little colored picture books. They are just what we 
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need for our catechumens. We use them even for 
adults; the children thoroughly enjoy them.” 

One priest, a Maryknoll Mission Father, and two 
Sisters, both of them natives of Japan, are laboring 
faithfully and successfully among the internees. 


It is not often that we refer in these columns to the 
CB Press Bulletin Service, the weekly articles dispatched 
from the Bureau to newspapers in all parts of the world. 
However, the articles have established a reputation both 
for themselves and the institution and are frequently 
reprinted by both the Catholic and the secular press. 

Each month the some 110 members of the CV Major 
Executive Committee, including officers of State Branch- 
es, are sent copies of all bulletins issued during the 
preceding month. Only infrequently do any of the 
officers comment on them or request added copies for 
special use, however. 

Although he is not a member of the committee Fr. 
Albert Schmirler, of Rugby, N. D., is none the less in- 
terested in the problems discussed by the bulletins. Re- 
cently he requested 25 copies of an article issued some 
weeks ago, ‘Insidious Thrusts Against Christian 
Morals.” We are not at all averse to supplying addi- 
tional copies of the bulletins to our officers and mem- 
bers wanted by them for a particular purpose. 


Generally speaking our members have not shown suf- 
ficient interest in our pamphlet ‘The Name of God.” 
Distribution of this publication lags far behind the 
number of copies of “Guide Right’’ disposed of by 
the Bureau. 

The author of this publication knew well the need 
of the admonitions he addresses to men in uniform. It 
was not written in a priest’s study or a monk’s cell, 
but in an army camp. We were led to make these re- 
marks by something a chaplain with the Army Air 
Forces wrote us from the field where he is stationed. 
Having acknowledged receipt of our pamphlet dealing 
with profanity, he adds: “This evil habit seems to gain 
momentum wherever large groups of men ate congre- 
gated.” 

Since to be forewarned is to be forearmed, those of 
our members who have made it a practice to distribute 
Copies of “Guide Right” to men from their society or 
parish leaving for camp should add to a copy of the 
former one of the brochure on “The Name of God.” 

As to “Guide Right,” the chaplain referred to wrote 
us it would prove “invaluable to the new and younger 
men that are continually joining our services.” 


Despite the exigencies of the war the Bureau found 
it possible to send drugs to the Catholic Mission at 
Kilema, Tanganyika Territory, Br. East Africa. 

Writing from there Sr. M. Lutwina, C.P.S., informs — 
us: “Last week five more packages of drugs reached me. — 
Thanks, thanks a thousand times and God bless you all | 
for the very big gift of those medicines. Never in all 
my life was I more pleased by a gift and never more 
grateful for a donation in all the fifteen years I have — 
worked in Africa than I was on this occasion. You may 
therefore realize how difficult it is at the present time to 
obtain drugs.” 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


CASPAR DECURTINS. 
(Schluss) 


N der Union de Fribourg aber, die noch vot 

dem Erscheinen der Arbeiterenzyklika unter 
dem Vorsitz Bischof Mermillods,. des spateren 
Kardinals, in Fribourg Jahr fiir Jahr tagte, spielte 
Decurtins eine markante Rolle, wie auch Pater 
Weiss in seiner Selbstbiographie ,,Lebensweg und 
Lebenswerk” bekennt. Es kamen da u. a. zusam- 
men, Graf de Mun, De Latour du Pin und H. 
Lorin; Baron Vogelsang, Graf Kuefstein, Scheim- 
pflug; sodann Professor Toniolo und viele andere 
Soziologen und pers6nliche Freunde des grossen 
Arbeiterpapstes Leos XIII. Ihre Besprechungen 
haben neben der unter Fiirst Karl von Lowenstein 
und P. A. M. Weiss tagenden Haider-Konferenz 
wohl die wertvollste Vorarbeit fiir die Arbeiter- 
enzyklika geleistet. Decurtins tat auch im schwei- 
zerischen Parlament in Bern viel fiir die Arbeiter- 
schutzgesetzgebung, besonders Haftpflichtgesetze 
und Schiedsgerichte, vergass aber als Abgeordne- 
ter aus den Biindneralpen auch die Sorge fiir die 
armen Bergbauern und Hotelangestellten nicht. 
Irgendwelche Invektiven gegen unsere hl. Rellt- 
gion, ob von freimaurerisch-radikaler oder roter 
Seite aus geschleudert, wiess der feurige und hoch- 
gebildete Kampe stets schlagfertig zuriick. 


Nun kommen wir zu dem fiir ihn heiklen und 


-schmerzvollen, weil z. T. eigenen Kreisen gelten- 


den Riesenkampf gegen den Modernismus. [hn 
hier verstehen zu kOnnen, muss man seine in deut- 
scher und franzdsischer Sprache erschienenen drei 
Broschiiren: ,,Briefe an einen jungen Freund,” 


‘sowie seine Artikel in der ,,Schildwache’, in 


Wahrheit und Klarheit’’, im ,,Oesterreichischen 


Kathol. Sonntagsblatt’”, in ,,La Vigie” und in 


Msgr. Begnignis ,,Correspondence de Rome” le- 
sen. Es argerte Decurtins, dass der sonst von thm 
vor und nachher hochverehrte Prof. Dr. Gisler 
(spater Weihbischof von Chur) in seinem prach- 
tigen Werk ,,Der Modernismus” u. a. tiber 100 
Seiten nur tiber den ,,Amerikanismus” (Hecker. .) 
geschrieben, tiber Modernisten im deutschen Cen- 
trum aber — vielleicht aus tbergrosser H6flich- 
keit — fast kein Wort verlor. Decurtins erinner- 
te an Spriiche wie ,,Heraus aus dem Turm!”, ,,Ent- 
klerikalisierung des Centrums”’ etc., wie sie von 
Seite prominenter Fuhrer: Spahn, Jul. Bachem u. 


_a. gefallen waren. Was dachte Caspar Decurtins 


heute zum Loos des Centrums, und jenem der 
Christlich-Sozialen Oecsterreichs? Erweist sich 


heute seine damals ihm so tibel aufgenommene 


a 


Warnung nicht als nur zu gerechtfertigt? O hat- 
te man damals im Gewerkschafts- und Literatur- 
streit doch auf historisch so erfahrene Manner 
wie P. Weiss, Decurtins, Mauss, Begnigni etwas 
mehr gehort! Aeusserlich hatte es gewiss den 
Anschein, als ob sich der Streit nur um des Kai- 
sers Barth drehe, um das Wort ,,christl. Gewerk- 
schaft” oder katholischer Arbeiterverein. Aber 
im Grunde handelte es sich eben doch um ein mu- 
tiges oder weniger mutiges Bekenntnis, um ein 
ausgesprochenes katholisches Programm oder ver- 
waschenes interkonfessionelles Gewachs, um ein 
offenes, stolzes Entrollen der katholischen Fahne 
oder ein ewiges Irenisieren und ,,Briickenbauen”’, 
vor allem aber um ein absolutes Gehorchen ge- 
genuber dem Statthalter Christi in Rom, oder et- 
genmachtiges Vorgehen nach deutscher Laune. 
Pius X wollte nun einmal das Wort katholisch 
an Stelle des weniger eindeutigen ,,christlich.” 
Fur einen Caspar Decurtins gab es da nichts mehr 
zu markten und zu kritisieren., Roma locuta, 
causa finita. 

Die schweizerische katholische Presse, mit Aus- 
nahme der ,,Gasetta Romantscha’’, ,,Schildwache’’, 
,sarganser-Lander’, und schliesslich der ,,Neuen 
Zurcher Nachrichten” Papa Baumbergers, ver- 
schloss sich dem grossen Katholiken! Decurtins 
ward gemieden und befehdet. Nur die goldene 
Jugend, zumal die, welche in Fribourg studierte, 
schaarte sich getreu und unverdrossen um den 
vereinsamten und schon ergrauten ,,LOwen von 
Truns.” Decurtins hatte beim ,,Literaturstreit”’ 
die Genugtuung, dass Oesterreichs gefeierte Ro- 
manschriftstellerin Handel-Mazetti nach ihren 
von ihm bekémpften Romanen ,,Jesse und Maria” 
und ,,Die arme Margareth” ihren gewaltigen Ro- 
man aus der 6sterr. Gegenreformation ,,Stephana 
Schwertner”’ verdffentlichte, wofiir sie Caspars 
volles Lob empfing, und nach diesem Werk folgte 
ihr prachtiges ,,Der deutsche Held” (Der Sieger 
von Aspern) und ,,Ritas Vermiachtnis’’, dieser 
machtvolle Hieb gegen die internationale Maure- 
rei. Wer weiss, ob solche Werke gefolgt waren 
ohne die mutige Kritik eines Decurtins? Bett. 
den philosophischen Modernismus legte sich bald 
der Didzesanbischof Dr. Georgius Schmid von 
Griineck fiir Decurtins ins Mittel und befahl die 
Aufnahme der Senex-Artikel in die ,.Neuen Ziir- 
cher Nachrichten” (Pseudonym fiir Heinrich Fe- 
derer.) Anderseits ging Pfarrer Robert Mader, 
heute Pralat und Pfarrer der Heilig-Geistkirche 
in Basel, mit Decurtins durch dick und dunn. 
Auch etliche andere Geistliche verliessen ihn in je- 
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nen bitteren Jahren nicht, da alles im Parlament 
und Partei ihn bekampfte. Als echte Freunde er- 
probten sich da ein Abt Prevost von Disentis, ein 
P. Maurus Carnot, Chr. Caminada, Dr. Gion Ca- 
hannes, Canonicus Brugger, Pfarrer Camathias, 
Stifstprobst von Segesser, Pralat Kleiser, Redak- 
teur Pauchard und sein alter, treuer Kampfge- 
nosse Prof. Dr. Beck. 

Im Wettersturm und blutigem Strom des V6Ol- 
kerkrieges ging der Streit um den Modernismus 
unter. Benedikt XV verbot das Wort und es be- 
gann fiir Caspar Decurtins der letzte und heisse- 
ste Kampf, der Schulkampf, der Kampf um die 
konfessionelle Schule, den er mit dem Logenbru- 
derpaar Standerat Wettstein von Ziirich und Mi- 
nister Calonder, seinem Buindner Landsmann aus- 
focht. Diese beiden Herren hatten in Bern eine 
Motion eingebracht, nach welcher die Stelle eines 
Eidgendssischen Schulsekretirs geschaffen werden 
sollte, der sozusagen dann die Oberaufsicht uber 
alle Schulen (also auch die katholischen Kloster- 
und Privatschulen) zu fiihren hatte, also eine Art 
staatlicher Schulvogt. Bei der bekannten Zusam- 
mensetzung der Bundesversammlung ware hierzu 
natiirlich ein Mann der Loge auserkoren worden. 
Der Foéderalismus’ auf wichtigstem kulturellem 
Gebiet, die kantonale Schulhoheit ware zerstort 
und das konfessionelle Schulwesen der grausamen 
Logenwillkiir und ihren Experimenten mit ,,Ein- 
heitsschule” und dergleichen Blédsinn ausgelie- 
fert worden. Unbegreiflich! Mut Ausnahme des 
Herrn Standerats Oberstkorpskommandant Dr. 
Fr. Briigger fielen alle deutsch-schweizerischen 
National- und Standeradte (Unterhaus- und Ober- 
hausmitglieder) auf den Logenkéder ’rein! Cas- 
part Decurtins in Truns abet erhob wie ein Lowe 
seine Stimme gegen das Attentat auf die christ- 
liche Schule und seine geliebte katholische Jugend. 
Pfarrer Mader und Prof. Dr. Beck sekundierten 
ihm, allmahlich auch einige protestantische Pfar- 
rer. In der ,,Schildwache” wetterte Decurtins 
Woche fiir Woche in geistvollen Leitartikeln da- 
gegen, Dr. Beck in der ,,Liberte” und ,,Freibur- 
ger-Nachrichten”, P. Carnot in der ,,Gasetta Ro- 
mantscha” u. s. w. Noch im Fieberdelirtum und 
beim Sterben fragte Caspar immer wieder seine 
Gattin, wie’s mit dem Schulkampf stehe und sein 
letzter Trost war’s zu h6ren, dass Prof. Dr. Beck 
den Kampf mit gradiosem Schneid fortfiihre. Es 
erschien eine prachtvolle Kampfschrift ,,Der neue 
Schulkampf”, worin Dr. Beck mit jenem Logen- 
antrag so sarkastisch und volkstiimlich in’s Ge- 
richt ging, dass sich bald die Massen des Schwei- 
_ zervolkes erhoben und die Herren radikalen Fith- 
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rer ihre Motion in aller Stille zuriickzogen. Beck 
und Decurtins hatten gesiegt. Der Trunser-Leu 
aber war noch vor dem Sieg, vielleicht als Opfer 
der Liebe fiir die gefahrdete Jugend, in’s Grab 
gesunken. 

Noch wire ein mehr lokaler biindnerischer 
Kampf Caspars um die Greina-Eisenbahn zu schil- 
dern, den er ebenso siegreich durchfocht, hier 
mehr als rhato-romantscher Redner. Aber wir 
miissen dem Ende zueilen. In der grossen Decur- 
tins-biographie, die drei geistliche Herren: Prof. 
Dr. Beck, Propst von Segesser (7) und General- 
vikar Chr. Caminada als Verfasser hat, kommt das 
alles ausfiihrlich zur Sprache. Noch zwei, drei 
Worte zu seinem Familienleben! Seine Gattin 
war eine rhatoromanische Bundnerin, eine stille, 
kluge, gescheite Frau, die immer treu zu ihrem 
Caspar hielt, und ihm wie eine zweite Stauffache- 
rin in den Tagen des Kampfes und der Verlassen- 
heit stets Mut und Trost zusprach. Dabet ubte 
sie an all den vielen Gasten aus aller Herren Lan- 
der, all den Geistlichen, Studenten, und Kampf- 
genossen die grossartigste Gastfreundschaft aus. 
Die altere Tochter Anna spielte des Vaters Sek- 
retarin und hilft heute den genannten Herren bei 
der Biographie; sie war von ihm in alles einge- 
weiht! Die Jungere verehlichte sich mit dem Arzt 
Dr. Huonder von Disentis und ist gliickliche Mut- 
ter schon bald erwachsener Sdhne. 

In dem Tusculum in Truns hatte Decurtins 
eine ungeheure, hochwertvolle Bicherei. Alte — 
franzdsische Stilleben und Ahnenbilder grussten 
von den Wanden; viele Nippsachen auf den Ti- 
schen. Ein sonniger Obstgarten zog sich hinter . 
dem Haus hinaus; nahe floss der Rhein voriiber 
und einige dreitausender Bergesriesen griissen von 
beiden Seiten ins Tal hinab. In diesem Haus von 
Gravas-Truns verkehrte Decurtins mit einem Ba- 
ron Vogelsang, Python, Beck, Bischof Georgius, 
und unzahligen andern Fiihrern des katholischen 
und sozialen Lebens in Mitteleuropa. Hier ward 
mancher Schlachtenplan entworfen, mancher an- 
tiklerikale Vorstoss durchkreuzt und abgewehrt, 
manche edle soziale Tat und wahrer Fortschritt 
beschlossen, kostbarste Ideen gleich Perlen und 
Edelgestein vorgebracht und fiir Kirche und Hei- 
mat ausgewertet. 

Hier in Truns wurde unser ergraute Kampe an j 
einem sonnigen Spatsommertag des Kriegsjahres — 
1916 zu Grabe getragen. Seine treuesten Kampf- { 
gefahrten waren herbeigeeilt: ein Python, Feigen- 
winter, Beck, Abt Prevost; auch protestantische 
wie Nationalrat Otto Weber von St. Gallen und — 
Dr. Gygase von Ziirich. Die tieferschiitternde 
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| Leichenrede hielt Prof. Dr. Beck. Beim Leichen- 


mahl sprach Abt Prevost Worte voll inniger 


_Dankbarkeit auf den verstorbenen Retter seines 


Klosters; ausserdem hérte man Mitglieder der 
Bundner Behdrden, die Decurtins manchmal im 
Leben als Gegner gegenubergestanden waren. 
Jetzt, nach seinem Tode, war die Schweizerpresse 
einig in der Anerkennung, in ihm einen der gréss- 
-ten Redner, Soziologen, Politiker der Schweizer- 
_geschichte verloren zu haben. — 


In seinen vielen, freilich auch tiberall zerstreu- 
_ten Buchern, Broschiiren, Reden und Zeitungsar- 
_tikeln lebt er weiter: Da sind die Arbeiten in der 
Zeitschrift fir christliche Sozialreform,”’ sein 
Buch uber Landrichter Maissen, seine Studie iiber 
_P. Theodosius Florentini, O.Cap., dessen Seligspre- 
-chung von der schweiz. Kapuzinerprovinz ange- 
strebt wird. Da ist seine fundamentale Parla- 
mentsrede uber die Schweizer. Haftpflichtversi- 
cherung. Seine Reden an deutschen und schwei- 
zetischen Katholikentagen und Arbeiterkongres- 
sen. Seine Arbeiten in den ,,Monatrosen’”, Organ 
des Schweizer. Kathol. Studentenvereins, seine 
-zahllosen Leitartikel in der ;,Schildwache’, ,,Li- 
_berte’, ,,Gasetta Romantscha’, ,,Sarganser-Lan- 
der’, ,,Oesterr. Kathol. Sonntagsblatt’, ,,Wahr- 
heit und Klarheit’, und vielen andern Blattern. 


Endlich seine Vorlesungen ber Kulturgeschichte 
_wahrend der langen Freiburger Jahre und sein 


~ umfassende 


rhatoromanisches Standardwerk, die 16 Bande 
»Rhatoromanische Chrestomathie.”’ 
(Sammlung von Volksliedern, Rechtssprichwor- 
tern, Sagen, Marchen etc. der kletnen romanischen 


| und ladinischen Voélkerschaft und Sprache zwi- 
_ schen Oertler und Piz Badus). Man kénnte den 
~ grossen Biindner vielleicht mit deny Spanier Do- 
- noso Cortes, mit de Maistre, Gorres, Vogelsang 


~ 
A 


_ vergleichen. Da Caspar Decurtins in drei Spra- 
~ chen, in romanisch, deutsch, und franzdsisch te- 
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dete und schrieb, steht er gewissermassen einzig 


da — wenigstens in der Geschichte der katholi- 
-schen Schweiz. Doch auch dies set von uns ge- 
sagt: Wenn das Schweizerland mitten in Revolu- 
tion und europaischer Religionsverfolgerei sich 


- noch einigermassen friedlich und verniinftig auf- 
 fiihrt, so verdankt es dieses Gliick nicht zuletzt 
4 dem unvergesslichen Katholikenfiihrer National- 
rat und Prof. Dr. Caspar Decurtins, dessen Schu- 


j 
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ler heut in hervorragenden Stellungen des Mei- 
sters Banner siegreich vorantragen, gebe Gott — 


_ so lange, bis uns ein zweiter Decurtins im Lande 


ersteht! 
Dr. CARL FURGER 
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tional Peace. Annual Report for 1941; Do. do. Annual 
Report for 1942—MR. P. H. DONNELLY, N. Y.: 
Coady, Rev. M. M. and others. The Antigonish Way 
to the New Order. Radio Broadcasts. Toronto, Ont., 
1948.— REV. CARL PINGEL, Minn.: Praktischer 
Katechismus fur Eheleute. Augsburg, 1799.—C A T H. 
ISTCONG BS Ou, LIN Ie ReReN AGI: PHAN C as Gre 
Transition from War to Peace. A Report of the Post- 
War World Committee. Wash., D.C., 1943; Three Ser- 
mons by the Archbishop of San Antonio, 1942-43.— 
THE JOSEPHITE PRESS, Md.: Society of. St. 
Joseph of the Sacred Heart, 1893-1943. Balt., 1943.— 
MR. F. W. PRENDERGAST, Mo.: McConkey, 
Harriet E. Bishop. Dakota War Whoop: or, Indian 
Massacres and War in Minnesota, of 1862-’3. St. Paul, 
1864; Heath’s Infallible Government Counterfeit Detec- 
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tor, at-Sight. 14. ed. Boston, 1883; Baunard, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Ozanam in His Correspondence. Dublin, 1925; 
McDermott, H. J. The Trappist Monk. Cine., 1924; 
Soeur Eugenie. The Life and Letters of a Sister of 
Charity. Balt., 1873; Durand, John, and Miller, A. T. 
The Business of Trading in Stocks. Revised ed. 
N. Y., 1933; Dodd, George. Where Do We Get It, 
and How Is It Made? London, 1862; Maritain, Jac- 
ques. The Things That Are Not Caesar’s. A Transla- 
tion of ‘Primaute du Spirituel,’ made by J. F. Scanlan. 
N. Y., 1931; Semmes, Admiral Raphael. Memoirs cf 
Service Afloat, During the War Between the States. 
Balt., 1869, and others —_I NLAENDISCHE MIS- 
SION: 79. Jahresbericht der Inlandische Mission 1942. 
Solothurn (Switzerland) 1943. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $350.50; Fr. Ildephonse Kreid- 
ler, Ind., $2; W. N. Knotts, N: Y., .50c; Rev. G. N. Pow- 
ell, Ill., $5; Miss A. Gietl, Ill., 50c¢; Mrs. A. Phillipp, 
Ind., $50; Rev. J. Kugler, O.F.M., Ill., $9; Rev. Jos. M. 
Verhoeven, Idaho, $1; Felix Martzen, Idaho, $1; Jos. 
Uhlenkott, Idaho, $1; John Knop, Idaho, .50c; Mike 
Seubert, Idaho, 50c; Hy. Bosse, Idaho, 50c; Alb. 
Schaecher, Idaho, 50c; Jos. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $1; 
R. Derbacher, Conn., $1; Julius Koehler, Conn., $1; K. 
Derbacher, Conn., $1; Mrs. H. Willhaus, Conn., $1; 
Mrs. F. X. Doerrer, Conn., $5; Peter Oths; Conn., 
$6; Farewell Gathering, Springfield, Ill., Conven- 
tion, $4; Leo Misbach, Conn., $5; The President, 
Conn., $3; Mrs. Wm. Siefen, Conn., $3; “Caritas,” 
Mo., $500; Rev. R. B. Schuler, Mo., $10; Rev. EK. Hage- 
dorn, Ind., $2; W. P. Gerlach, Minn., $1; Chaplain C. A. 
Gerstenbauer, Fla., $2; Dr. G. Engbring, Ill., $3; Mrs. 
Rose Rohman, Mo., $1; Rev. B. Hilgenberg, Ill., $1; N. 
Y. State Branch, NCWU, $25; Miss Mary Benson, R. L., 
$7; St. Boniface Soc., New Haven, Conn., $1; Dist. Lea. 
of St. Louis, and St. Lowis Co., €.U. of Mo., $9.15; St. 
Anne’s Married Ladies Sod., All Souls Parish, Overland, 
Mo., $30; A Chaplain, Oregon, $5; Otto Reuss, Pa., $1; 
Total to September 22, 1948, incl., $1051.65. 

Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported, $1.60; N. N., Rochester, N. Y., 
$1; Gus Bergkamp, Kans., $1; Miss K. Jackman, Pa., $1; 
Rev. Jos. Goracy, Kans., $2; Sundry minor items, .22¢; 
Total to September 22, 1943, incl., $6.82. 

Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported, $233.00; Ph. Kunkel, N. Y., Life 
Membership, $100; J. Carl Sippel, Pa., Life Membership, 
$100; per Drive Committee, Ss. Peter & Paul’s Benevy. 
Soc., San Francisco, Calif., $89.90; New York State Br., 
CCV of A., $34.50; Minn. Branch, CCV of A., $1000; 
Pennsylvania Br., CWU, $75.50; Rev. A. J. Rubly, lowa, 
$5; Rev. A. M. Kammer, Wis., a/c Life Membership, 
$25; N. N., Mo., Life Membership, $100; “Caritas,” Mo., 
$300; for Life Membership, $100; for In Memoriam— 
“Christopher,” $100; St. Vincent Society, Springfield, 
Ill., $25.43; Total to September 22, 1943, incl., $2288.33. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported, $1269.90; From children attend- 
ing, $402.24; Interest Income, $44.45; United Charities, 
Inc., St. Louis, $732.69; Total to September 22, 1943, 
inel., $2449.28. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported, $384.31; Rev. A. J. Rubly, Iowa, 
$38; CWU, New York, $5; F. W. Prendergast, Mo., $5; 
Mrs. EK. Olsen, Minn., $3; Rey. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., 
$121; Miss G. Blau, Pa., $4; CCV of A., New York Br., 
$1; Mrs. F. Fischer, Alaska, $10; St. Joseph’s Soc., Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho, $3; Mission Group, St. E. Guild, N. Y., 
$15; “Caritas,” Mo., $50; Our Lady’s Jr. Mission Work- 
ersjsBrooklyn, N. Y., $5; NaNe Wash, D.C.) 313-75) 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first ° 
mortgages on 


CATH GEC” CHU 


and 


Institutional Properti@oms 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Stuve, Mo., $1; CWU of-New York, $15; Women’s Sec- 
tion, Catholic State League of Tex., $18; Total to Sep- — 
tember 22, 1943, incl., $656.31. 
Chaplain’s Aid Fund 

Previously reported, $132.50; M. Mohr, Kans., $10; 
CWU of New York, Inc., $50; D. E., Ind., $25; Jos. Uh- 
lenkott, Idaho, $1; Distr. League, CWU, St. Louis, Mo,, 
$3; Penny Collection, St. Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., 
St. Louis, Mo., $2.86; Total to September 22, 1943, incl., 
$224.36. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men, to and including September 22, 1943: 

Articles for=@hurch and Sanetuamwy 
Usefrom: S. Stuve, Mo. (1 complete vestment). 

Wearing Apparel from: Rev. A. J. Grellner, 
ae (clothing, socks); S. Stuve, Mo. (clothing, shoes, 

ats). 

Magazines, Newspapers, ete. from: S. 
Stuve, Mo.; Jos. G. Grundle, Wis.; K. Peters, Pa.; Rev. 
Jos. P. Rewinkel, Conn.; St. Anthony’s Benev. Soe., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. Edw. Prendergast, Mo. 

Miscellaneous from: S. Stuve, Mo. (bottles, 
15 prayerbooks); J. F. Zipf, Mo. (2 violins, 1 bow, mon- 
ey belt, 3 prayerbooks); Rev. R. B. Schuler, Mo. (1 man- 
dolin, 1 guitar, 1 banjo, 37 used prayerbooks); W. H.- 
Siefen, Conn. (1 zither, mandolin, flute, clarinet, ocari- 
na, violin, crucifix, prayerbook, rosary, medals); R. M. 
Pieper, Conn. (20 prayerbooks); Very Rev. Msgr. A. T. 
Strauss, Mo. (1 mandolin harp); E. Wochner, Ill. (5 ro- 
saries, crucifix); St. Anthony’s Benev. Soc., St. Louis, 
Mo. (9 prayerbooks); Rey. Jos. P. Rewinkel, Conn. (64 
prayerbooks). 

Books from: Rev. Wm. Fischer, S.T.D., Mo.; K. 
Peters, Pa.; Rev. Gerard, O.S.B., Ill.; Charles Stelzer,. 
Mo.; Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo.; Rev. R. B. 
Schuler, Mo.; Rev. Jos. P. Rewinkel, Conn.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. A. T. Strauss, Mo. : 


WHERE THE FUEL GOES 


It takes 12,500 gallons of gaso- 
line to train one pilot. 


of fmm es 


Buy War Ronde 


